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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
Successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 





2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull’ or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA a 


By Freilich, Shanholt, and Georges 





A textbook for ninth year students which makes mathematics easy to understand Ar 
and easy to use. 


@ Simple, Clear, direct language; presentation of each topic in such a way that 
the student, by extending his knowledge of arithmetic, learns algebra. 
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American Youth Follows the 


HOSTEL TRAIL 


By 
EDNA V. GRODMAN 


LONE BIKER pedaled along a New 

Hampshire road. Beside a stone fence a 

man stood, eagerly following with his eyes 

the biker and bike. He meditated a moment 

until the cyclist was almost up to him. Then 

he called out, “Hello there, where are you 
going?” 

“To Bristol--there’s an American Youth 
Hostel there, you know, and I’m a hosteler,” 
came back the answer. 

“Oh, you're one of the young uns who 
go around and sleep places nights.” The 
man leaned against the fence and smiled 
good-naturedly. 

Yes, young ‘uns and old ‘uns who go 
around and sleep places nights and see their 
country are youth hostelers. For the youth 
hostel is a facility, an overnight stopping 


----8g--—__ 


Epitor’s Note: This article discusses the 
present extent of the Youth Hostel move- 
ment in the United States, and the ways in 
which high-school faculty members can take 
part in its continued growth. An organiza- 
tion that offers young people an opportu- 
nity to get out into the country and travel 
‘on their own”, under adequate overnight 
supervision, at a very low cost, deserves en- 
thusiastic support. Miss Grodman is a mem- 
ber of the national headquarters staff of 
American Youth Hostels, Incorporated, 
Northfield, Massachusetts. 
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place—in a farmhouse or in a barn, in a 
school dormitory or in a summer camp— 
where traveling youth may obtain lodging 
at a charge of twenty-five cents a night. 
Located about fifteen miles apart in chains 
or loops, these American hostels are prov- 
ing so popular that they are rapidly extend- 
ing over the breadth of the United States. 

The span of this country is not a slight 
thing to cover in any way, much less by a 
network of hostels that will permit the boys 
and girls of America to travel over it “un- 
der their own steam”. The progress that 
the American Youth Hostels organization 
has made with very little funds is an amaz- 
ing story of pioneer work in a new educa- 
tional field. And a dream of further devel- 
opment is fast becoming reality now that 
the 1939 statistics on hosteling are avail- 
able. 

But first let us fill in a short background 
for those who are as yet unacquainted with 
the hostel way of travel. 

It was only a few years ago, in 1933, that 
Isabel and Monroe Smith, studying peace 
movements at Columbia University, decided 
to travel abroad and investigate the pos- 
sibilities of youth hosteling in the European 
countries where hostels were already estab- 
lished. 

When the Smiths went abroad with a 
group of their students, they learned of an- 
other teacher, Richard Schirrmann of West- 
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phalia, who had dreamed that youth might 
find a way back to the simpler life and who 
had been successful in the practical evolu- 
tion of a system of overnight shelters known 
as hostels. In 1910 Schirrmann had con- 
verted a castle at Burg Altena into sleeping 
quarters, dining hall, and recreation room 
for the sole use of traveling students. 

Boys and girls of school age no longer 
had to limit their journeys during vacation 
period to one-day hikes outside of the city 
and the classroom. Nor were they classified 
as vagabonds and wanderers when they 
yearned for adventure and knowledge of 
the outside world. For the idea had touched 
the proper chords in the hearts of the coun- 
try people and, vibrating and sympathetic, 
they responded by opening their barns and 
homes to the youth of the world. Such was 
the hospitality offered to young people of 
all nationalities and ages that foreign stu- 
dents, returning to their homelands, wished 
to reciprocate in like fashion. 

By 1933 the International Youth Hostel 
Association had seventeen members. At 
their London conference the next year the 
Smiths were present. It was the culmination 
of the American study of hosteling as an 
activity involving peace and friendship and 
education. The conference leaders extended 
to the American teachers an invitation to 
introduce youth hosteling to the United 
States. 

Having rounded out their European ex- 
periment by discovering that the boys and 
girls whom they had taken over were men- 
tally and physically better fit than when 
they had embarked on the trip, the Smiths 
returned to New England, determined to 
start the hosteling venture in the United 
States. 

But where would the most logical center 
of such a movement be? This first problem 
had a feasible answer, at any rate. For New 
England had a scatter of population as well 
as a continuous stretch of villages and small 
towns that would provide facilities at con- 
venient distances and lend itself most read- 
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ily to the pioneer attempt at hostel work. 
College towns and college people who had 
known about youth hostels abroad would 
of course be interested. 

As pivot point in the New England chain 
of hostels which they planned, the leaders 
of the American Youth Hostel Association 
opened their first hostel at Northfield, Mas. 
sachusetts—a beautiful town located several 
miles from both the New Hampshire and 
Vermont borders, in the Connecticut Val. 
ley region. 

Where once this single hostel appeared 
in New England, in the summer of 1939 
there were 209 hostels in eight regions of 
the United States. Phenomenal growth in- 
deed, considering the fact that the organ. 
ization worked and still works from con. 
tributions. 

Where there is a demand for hostels, 
where community interest is strong enough 
to want to charter them, hostels have been 
set up. 

The vast expanse of the United States 
has already called for division into areas 
and regions. The Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, the White Mountains of New Hamp. 
shire have a connecting loop of hostels 
which run through Northfield into Bos- 
ton and Long Island Sound, to the Berk. 
shires of western Massachusetts, and upper 
New York State. In Pennsylvania, a chain 
of hostels connects with New England, 
southern New York, and northern New Jer- 
sey. Field work in the south has resulted in 
the forming of a series of hostels in the 
scenic Smokies of North Carolina and West 
Virginia. 

The Great Lakes region has hostels in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. The 
Ozarks of Missouri and eastern Iowa are 
focal points for other mid-western chains. 
Colorado has its own loop centering around 
Denver. On the west coast the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area in California and the Puget 
Sound and Olympic Peninsula section in 
Washington are developing extensive net: 
works of hostels. 
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Throughout the summer season youth 
from 4 to 94 followed these hostel trails. 
Whether it was for a weekend or a week 
or even an entire summer, they biked and 
hiked comfortably along back paths and 
less traveled roads and met together at dusk 
for rest and relaxation. 

Little enough they needed to make this 
possible—a membership pass in the organ- 
ization, obtained from headquarters (one 
dollar invested early in the season for those 
under twenty-one years of age; two dollars 
for those twenty-one or over), and an al- 


Year No. of Hostels 
1934 1 
1935 35 
1936 76 
1937 110 
1938 184 
1939 209 


lowance of one dollar a day for food and 
lodging for as long as the trip lasted. With 
a sheet sleeping sack and a knapsack con- 
taining a few changes in clothing (plus 
due consideration to the fickleness of weath- 
er), hosteling youth were equipped to 
“spend places nights”. What could be 
simpler! 

Nor did any American hosteler feel lim- 
ited in the scope of his traveling experience 
during the last summer. For group trips 
sponsored by the American Youth Hostels 
and led by well-trained men and women 
aaried boys and girls to all parts of Europe, 
to Mexico, Canada, and the United States. 

Across the continent—from the World's 
Fair to the Golden Gate Exposition and 
back by way of the Grand Canyon and 
Washington, D.C.—they traveled by rail- 
way. Rolling Youth Hostel coaches, fitted 
with regular AYH facilities—bunks, kitch- 
én stove, and the whole coach for a recrea- 
tion room. At scenic spots en route a coach 
would be side-tracked. Hostelers unloaded 
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GROWTH OF YOUTH HOSTELS IN AMERICA 
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—selves, baggage, and bikes—and went off 
to climb a distant peak or visit some famous 
spot. A long hike or a strenuous bike, and 
then a return to the stationed train to con- 
tinue the trek. 

Hostels and hostelers have grown to- 
gether. The accompanying table indicates 
the satisfying record of development. 

More than evidence of past history, such 
Statistics promise an exciting future for 
hosteling. 

What of the educational background of 
hosteling? From the very beginning, schools 





No. of AYH No. of Overnights 
Passholders in Hostels 
150 250 
1,750 4,500 
4,797 9,000 
7,166 15,181 
8,860 26,495 
11,146 34,782 









and colleges, teachers and deans have dis- 
played a keen interest that has made pos- 
sible the chartering of hostels directly on 
campuses. The second youth hostel in New 
England was opened at Cowles Lodge of 
Mount Holyoke College, where Dean Mary 
Ashby Cheek and President-Emeritus Mary 
E. Woolley devoted time and effort towards 
promoting the hostel ideal. 

Among the schools sponsoring hostels are 
the Cambridge School at Kendal Green, 
Massachusetts; the Putney School at Putney, 
Vermont; the Praesidio Open Air School in 
San Francisco; the Roxbury School in Che- 
shire, Connecticut; the Dartmouth Outing 
Club cabin in Glencliff, New Hampshire. 
The AYH school at Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire, built on the ideals of youth hosteling, 
includes among its buildings a year-round 
hostel. 

The Alfred Plant Junior High School 
students of West Hartford, Connecticut, not 
only initiated their own hostel at West 
Granby, Connecticut, but also built the 
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bunks for the sleeping quarters, made mat- 
tress covers, and sewed sleeping sacks as 
part of the school courses in manual arts 
and home economics. The project com- 
pleted, they immediately began using the 
hostel for school outings. 

The countless factors forming the hostel- 
er’s way of life on the trail are so evidently 
educational that to name them may sound 
repetitious. But they are the most important 
functions of hosteling in this country today. 

For the basic principle of the hosteling 
code is learning by doing. In a society where 
each individual is responsible for his own 
well-being, it is not probable that youth of 
any age or class will long remain helpless. 

There are various problems which each 
hosteler meets at some time or another, 
whether he hostels alone or with a group. 
For itinerary, meals, clothes, and finances 
he is dependent upon himself and his imag- 
ination. If he is alone, he must budget his 
money more carefully. With a group, he 
must be willing to share his ideas and bow 
to preference. Adjustment may take some 
time, but it generally comes sooner rather 
than later. 

Hugh Walpole once suggested that the 
leaders of all countries take a hostel trip 
together. Then, he said, there would be no 
possibility of trivial grievances leading to 
international misunderstanding. For youth 
hosteling is a practical means of promoting 
international good will. In time of peace 
almost 5000 hostels in twenty foreign coun- 
tries are open to young students. 

Hosteling is so essentially an educational 
method of action that it adapts itself to 
the school curriculum. For study as a uni- 
fying project, it may first be broken down 
into departmental groupings. High-school 
teachers of any subject may work with the 
theory of hosteling. 

As extracurricular activities of both bot- 
any and biology classes, the use of youth 
hostel trails during all seasons of the year 
can combine study of plant and bird life 
with the human instinct for wandering. 
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Mathematics and economics teachers can 
discuss budgeting and group spending of 
money. Of course, the latter division may 
cooperate with history and social-science 
programs to cover the angle of industry and 
agriculture, customs and peoples, and, too, 
international relations. Diet on the hostel. 
ing trip can be adequately taken care of 
by the home-economics class. 

What is left for the language and English 
literature groups? Why, just about every. 
thing. Hostel experiences can be integrated 
by forum discussion, by composition, and 
research theme. Imaginary trips may be con- 
cocted. Actual trips may come to light when 
suggestions for a different kind of vacation 
journey are announced. Teachers, instead of 
talking theory, may find themselves lured 
into a practical hostel trip before many 
discussion periods are completed. 

As part of the Experiment in Interna. 
tional Living, Mr. Donald Watt of Putney, 
Vermont, has taken his students hosteling 
every summer. 

Actual tours by cycle have been planned 
and executed by Mr. Robert Stanforth of 
Roslyn High School on Long Island as 
part of a program for his students. Mr. 
Stanforth has supplemented actual class 
room study by visits to regions of the United 
States. And the undergraduate hostelers re- 
ceived academic credits for their travel by 
order of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

The American Youth Hostels are natv- 
rally pleased to see educators backing their 
method of travel and education so whole- 
heartedly. For their facilities and hopes are 
primarily for the youth of school age. To 
teachers and principals who are interested 
in furthering the work of the movement 
and in arousing community interest in it 
they send posters and folders for the price 
of postage, publications at cost. If interest 
is sufficient to warrant a speaker, arrange- 
ments can be made directly with heaé- 
quarters to bring first-hand information t 
high-school boys and girls. 
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Has the Junior High School 
KEPT ITS PROMISE? 


By HAROLD S. TUTTLE 


T is nearly time to celebrate the thirtieth 
| anniversary of the founding of the 
junior high school in America. That cele- 
bration should have solid foundation. The 
participants should not be limited to prin- 
cipals and teachers in junior-high-school 
organizations. They should include all ecu- 
cators and all parents of children not yet 
past the junior-high-school age. 

The celebration might well be extended 
over a two-year period—one to celebrate the 
completion of plans for launching the new 
experiment, the second to celebrate the 
actual beginning of junior-high-school or- 
ganization. Of the two the former may well 
prove the more important. If the celebration 
is to be genuinely successful it must look 
forward intelligently as well as backward 
enthusiastically. To render such a celebra- 
tion most enlightening we need a great deal 
of information which is not yet at hand. 

Three decades ago some very definite 
challenges were made by the proponents of 
the new movement. The public was assured 
that a grouping of seventh-, eighth- and 
ninth-grade pupils, separate from other 
pupils, would accomplish certain definite 


— 


Epitor’s Note: The junior-high-school 
movement developed an imposing program, 
differentiated from that of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades that remained in 
the orbits of the elementary and high 
schools. Now that the thirtieth anniversary 
of the movement is approaching, the author 


feels that its achievements should be 


checked against its aims. Dr. Tuttle is a 
member of the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation, College of the City of New York. 


results. Of these at least four deserve careful 
examination. 

1. Easier transition from the elementary 
to the secondary school was promised. 
Eighth-grade graduates, and_ especially 
those from rural schools, found themselves 
confused and emotional when they attempt- 
ed to adjust themselves to the specialized, 
many-teachered, four-year high school. 

Having become accustomed to a single 
teacher throughout the term to whom all 
recitations were made and from whom all 
desired information could be obtained, it 
was difficult to find one’s way about a large 
building, going from room to room to recite 
to many teachers, and perhaps to find dif- 
ferent teachers in charge of the homeroom 
during different periods of a single day. 
The use of libraries and laboratories fur- 
ther complicated the problem. 

The emotional tensions and maladjust- 
ments resulting from this sudden transition 
were to be relieved by more gradual transi- 
tion through the junior high school with 
its less abrupt departmentalization of work. 

2. A reduction in the mortality of the 
secondary school was also promised. Instead 
of leaving school as soon as they reached 
the legal age, pupils would continue 
through at least three years of the junior 
high school and would then be more likely 
to go on to the senior high school. This 
willingness to remain in school was to be 
further encouraged by changes in the cur- 
riculum of the new junior high schools. 

3. The curriculum was to be adapted to 
life. Exploration was to be the key word 
in the new institution. The child, just 
entering adulthood in respect to size and the 
demands of society, was to be given an op- 
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portunity to explore this new adult world. 

Upon reaching the seventh grade, at the 
typical age of thirteen, most boys and girls 
evidence a keen interest in vocations. No 
matter if all the girls in one decade wanted 
to be milliners and at a later period all want 
to be Hollywood actresses. No matter if 
the boys at one time all looked forward to 
being policemen and at a later time aviators 
or G-men. Vocational interest is definitely 
awakened. The junior-high-school years 
were, therefore, recognized as the time to 
permit these adolescents to explore the vari- 
ous vocations. 

The phenomena of nature call with equal 
lure for exploration of their laws. Not for- 
mal science, not even general science, but 
exploration into the physical and biological 
worlds that surround him was to be the 
opportunity of emerging youth during the 
junior-high-school period. Slides, geological 
specimens, telescopes, field trips were to be 
inducements for him to explore his world. 

His environment included not only what 
is called nature but man. Into this special 
environment produced by man the young 
adolescent would be encouraged to explore. 
What Dorsey called “man’s own show, 
civilization” was to be examined under the 
stress of a new curiosity to find out how it 
came to be. History was to be studied not 
as a school subject but as an area in which 
reading would reveal to the awakening 
youth his place in the universe of man. 

That exploration was not to be limited 
by a high wall, as in the study of formal 
history, but everything that man had done 
which interested the youth was to be a 
legitimate object of his exploration. Man's 
progress in language, in the practical arts, 
in the fine arts, as well as in economic and 
political forms, was to be examined. 

Exploration was also to extend into the 
fields of literature. What kinds of poetry, 
what forms of story had man used to ex- 
press his feelings and his ideas? Which of 
these forms might be used by this awaken- 
ing youth himself to express his own ideas 
and emotions? 
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Creative youth was to be stimulated to , 
maximum degree of creativeness, in com. 
posing music or poetry, in writing stories o; 
plays or any other form that might take his 
fancy. The curriculum was to be, not a for. 
mal set of facts to be memorized by the child 
under adult assignment, but a great, fasc. 
nating world into which he might probe 

4. Finally, the pupil’s own conduct was 
to be improved by the new organization, 
When he was a child he spoke as a child, 
he thought as a child, he obeyed as a child; 
but when he becomes a man he puts away 
the childish weakness of blind obedience. 
As he grows tall society begins to treat him 
as a grown-up, holding him responsible 
more and more for the results of his be. 
havior. 

If he is to be held responsible he demands 
the right to choose. He is restive under 
regimentation. His disobedience increases, 
his conflicts with authority multiply. Prob 
lems of discipline rapidly increase during 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

Now he was to have a school of his own. 
He was to be given a greater degree of re 
sponsibility and self regulation. New forms 
of self government were to be included in 
the student organization of the junior high 
school. 

With this larger freedom and its accom 
panying responsibility all the tensions that 
had created discipline problems were to be 
removed or at least greatly reduced. In addi- 
tion, the pupil would become the youngest 
and smallest in the new unit whereas he had 
been the biggest and oldest of the elemen- 
tary-school group. His tendency to bully the 
younger children would be removed and he 
would have to defend himself against chil 
dren older than he. But the dangers of bul- 
lying from above would be far less because 
all three years would represent an eatly 
adolescent period; and besides, the new 
group was to have responsibility for a de 
gree of self government and self direction. 
A sense of fellowship would replace the 
old feeling of irritation at having to go © 
school with babies. 
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Indeed, the whole social situation in the 
junior high school was to be such as to 
develop a genuine sense of maturity and 
responsibility. This was to be the gateway 
into adulthood. This was to be the door 
through which the child passed from indi- 
vidualism and egoism into social coopera- 
tion. The junior high school was to provide 
a large measure of group activity so that 
social cooperation would be an important 









































part of the genuine curriculum of this unit. 
ld; Other promises were held out, but these 
Nay & four were enough to justify the change 
ue. § in organization. Society responded enthu- 
im & jastically. The development of the junior 
ible high school has been phenomenal. In fewer 
be & than thirty years half the states have author- 

ized the six-year basis for the elementary 
nds school, admitting seventh- and eighth-grade 
det BH pupils to the secondary school. More than 
ase, BH four thousand high schools now include 
Tob & sventh- and eighth-grade pupils, to the 
ring B number of well over half a million. 

Society has certainly undertaken the ex- 
own. & periment called for by the proponents of the 
fte & junior high school. How well have their 
orms Bf promises been kept? 
din This is an honest question as to facts, 
high B nota subtle criticism couched as an inquiry. 

The limitations which have hindered the 
com {ull realization of the hopes of those early 
that B founders are real and serious. In almost 
tobe Bf every state in which the experiment was un- 
add: & dertaken there were laws prescribing the 
ng & courses of study for the elementary school, 
¢ had including grades seven and eight. These 
men § laws were only partially modified by legis- 
ly the B atures that little understood the new move- 
nd he & ment, 
¢ chil Where reading and geography and phys- 
f bul ology and arithmetic were required as 
caus & academic subjects and the content of each 
early year or term was designated by legislative 
> new @ act it was all but impossible to make the 
| a de new organization a reality. He would indeed 
ection: be a genius who, as principal of a junior 
ce tht Bf high school, could fulfill the requirements 
) 0 BE of the State laws covering courses of study 
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which was to be characteristic of the new 
movement. 

And if the legislatures were tardy in re- 
cognizing the significance and needs of the 
new organization, no less so were the com- 
munities themselves. For the parents of the 
very children who were to benefit from the 
junior high school were reluctant to break 
with the tradition of eight grades of ele- 
mentary school and the four years in which 
Latin and algebra marked the beginning 
of an entirely different type of curriculum. 
It is unnecessary to catalog all the other 
details in which communities were unre- 
sponsive to the needs of a school breathing 
a new spirit. 

Then there were the teachers. They had 
been trained in normal schools offering 
standardized methods of instruction in the 
subject-matter field. How could teachers 
who had been trained to teach seventh- 
grade geography or eighth-grade arithmetic 
suddenly adapt themselves to an entirely 
new point of view? It was more than the 
forward looking educators had a right to 
expect. Inefficiency and misunderstanding 
on the part of teachers was bound to handi- 
cap the new movement. 

And finally, the task of setting up the 
new organization by the superintendents 
themselves was no easy one. Many a com- 
munity was ready to undertake this new 
progressive movement and have a junior 
high school without realizing that it meant 
something more than a separate building 
with a new name in front. Taxpayers were 
the first to discover that it cost more to train 
early adolescents under a program of ex- 
ploration and social adjustment than under 
a program of rigid regimentation. 

Again, superintendents and _ principals 
and teachers all found it easier to note the 
differences in the ability of pupils by the 
time they reached the end of the sixth grade 
than was possible further down in the ele- 
mentary school. The tendency, then, was 
to use the junior high school as a multiple- 
track system by which the brighter pupils 
might progress more rapidly than the aver- 
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age and slower pupils. The temptation was 
natural but serious, for, instead of providing 
exploration, it intensified the academic em- 
phasis. 

All these difficulties obstructed realiza- 
tion of the hopes and promises of the new 
plan. Still, all these difficulties were present 
when the plan was proposed. So they can- 
not be used as alibis for unsatisfactory re- 
sults. It is entirely legitimate to ask what 
the junior high school has achieved even 
though many obstacles in the way of that 
achievement are acknowledged. 

And so a thorough re-examination of the 
junior high school is imperative in prepara- 
tion for the celebration of its thirtieth an- 
niversary. If such an appraisal indicates gen- 
uine successes in spite of the difficulties, the 
movement will be given a new impetus. 
Where the cost of this school is sharply 
challenged the added expense can be better 
justified and more surely guaranteed if 
results in keeping with the promises made 
can be shown. 

Of equal importance is the possibility of 
correcting practices out of harmony with 
the principles upon which the new move- 
ment was founded. If those schools which 
persistently apply the essential principles 
upon which the junior high school was 
based prove to be highly successful, and 
those in which only a partial or superficial 
readjustment was made prove to be the least 
successful, it may yet be possible to extend 
the sounder practices. Where the junior 
high school exists in name but not in spirit 
it may be possible to inject the true spirit 
of this movement into the imperfect ven- 
tures. 

There is another problem—perhaps even 
more imperative than either of the two 
just mentioned—whose solution requires 
facts. A strong movement is under way for 
further reorganization. Instead of the three- 


Curriculum reconstruction is the No. 1 activity 
in American secondary education today. Not only is 
this true in terms of the amount of attention which 
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year junior high school and the three-year 
senior high school many educators advocate 
a 6-4-4 plan—six years of elementary traip. 
ing, a four-year high-school course, and q 
four-year institution to include what are 
now the last two grades of high school and 
the first two years of college. 

This new plan, with its eight years of 
secondary training divided between what 
will undoubtedly be called the high schoo] 
and the college, has much sound logic be. 
hind it. If that movement is to be under. 
taken it should be initiated with fy] 
knowledge of the effects of the changed 
organization from the eight-year to the 
six-year elementary school. Especially im. 
portant it is to know whether the explor. 
tory type of curriculum has proved to be a 
educative as its advocates had hoped; also 
whether the tensions of conflict with author. 
ity are sufficiently reduced to justify the 
change on the basis of improved discipline. 

The urgency of the situation calls upon 
every junior-high-school principal to exam- 
ine the vitality of his curriculum and the 
quality of self control of his seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils, so as to make possiblea 
study of the relative effectiveness of the 
eight-year and the six-year plans of elemen- 
tary-school organization. 

The investing public needs to know 
whether discipline is improved by separat- 
ing children in the seventh and eighth 
grades from the lower grades. It needs w 
know whether scholarship becomes more 
functional when an exploratory program is 
undertaken. It needs to know to what de 
gree these results depend upon the qualities 
of the teacher. 

The next quarter century promises many 
changes in secondary education. These 
changes will be more successfully guided if 
we know with what success those of the last 
quarter century have met. 


° 


is being given to it but it is the most important 
problem confronting the school.—WILL1AM L. Wes 
KLE in Michigan Education Journal. 
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OUR TURN 


TO SPEAK! 


A teacher breaks professional taboo and 
protests against criticism from above 


By ELISA ANN NEAL 


nN SOME of the outstanding educational 
books of the year, we are told what ven- 
turesome educators-who-write-books think 
of teachers. In A Preface to Teaching we 
learn that it is difficult for us to avoid 
acquiring timidity, a peculiar refinement or 
super-gentility, and an over-conscientious- 
ness about trivialities. In the foreword of 
this same book is the criticism that we are 
apt to fall into grooves and that we lead 
very regular, very systematic, and very long 
lives. We are supposed to “tend, therefore, 
quite unconsciously, toward aridity”! 
Progressive-education connoisseur W. Car- 
son Ryan says that he found simple friendli- 
ness in shockingly few of our classrooms and 
that we appear to be deficient in the art of 
living with people.? This viewpoint is par- 
alleled by the press report that a significant 
proportion of the country’s teachers are 
either mentally ill or suffer from serious 
emotional maladjustments. 
Well! Well! Well! Well! 
The first reaction to the persistent fire of 


‘Simon, A Preface to Teaching, p. 43. 
*Ryan, Mental Health Through Education, p. 
28, 31. 


——-- — 


Eprror’s Note: Teachers have come in 
for a lot of criticism lately. Their psycho- 
logical shortcomings have been discussed, 
and their teaching ability has been ques- 
tioned. That invites a sharp, but preferably 
good-humored, retort, which is supplied 
herewith by Miss Neal. The author is a 
taining supervisor in the training school 
of State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis- 
consin. 


accusations upon us from all sides is one 
of rancor. Some groups of teachers are seeth- 
ing, but while their spirit prompts them to 
protest against prevailing conditions in 
school administration, they dare not. The 
educators-who-write-books underestimate 
our degree of consciousness! Full well do 
we realize we are Alices, puzzled by the be- 
havior of administrative Queens and Kings 
—occasionally meeting a sympathetic rabbit 
—yet feeling uneasy on the educational Cro- 
quet Ground where things move about in 
such a strange manner amid outbursts of 
passion that threaten annihilation every 
now and then. It is our great regret that 
our perturbation is no dream! 

Although it is natural for us to recoil 
from the grave charge of maladjustment, 
we must admit that there are many profes- 
sional conflicts beyond our control. 

Prescott® recognizes this, believes the men- 
tal health of the public-school personnel is 
in pressing need of investigation, and sug- 
gests a scientific study be made to discover 
whether the profession has special hazards 
to mental health. Ryan straight-forwardly 
writes, “There is always the question, when 
a teacher is found to be seriously malad- 
justed, whether the difficulty goes back to 
an earlier period, or has been produced or 
intensified by prevailing conditions of 
school administration. In some educational 
situations one can only wonder how mental 
health is ever possible.” 

A prevalent conflict contributing to pro- 


* Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, 
Pp. 291. 

*Ryan, Mental Health Through Education, p. 
168. 
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fessional maladjustment has its origin in 
the rapidity of changes made in the phi- 
losophy of education within recent years. 
Administrators have followed the vagaries of 
educational fashions. 

The trouble began when enthusiasts with 
panacean ideas discovered that there was 
something wrong with the schools. A new 
curriculum being the Alka-Seltzer of the 
day, administrators scurried after new cur- 
riculums. Then, to prevent the fizz from 
becoming a fizzle, supervisors and tests were 
brought in as stabilizers. 

However, things still didn’t smell right 
to the educators-who-were-writing-the-books, 
so they started in on the child. After cover- 
ing him with labels and writing books about 
his nature and his needs, they conceded his 
right to a few private thoughts. Thereupon 
we teachers became the center of interest, 
and what we weren't requested to attempt 
to do hasn't been thought of yet! 

We started off with a bang and got 
“wholesome”, we got so we could see a 
“whole child”, we captured the popular 
“eagerness-to-want”, we got thin and “flex- 
ible” at the same time, and after all this we 
were a bit surprised to hear that they con- 
sidered us to be what is known in educa- 
tional circles as “human beings”! Our back- 
grounds were “enriched”, but our salaries 
cut. Those who could still afford it got 
“analyzed”; the rest of us got “challenged” 
instead. In the progressive places teachers 
exhibited their initiatives and creative de- 
sires, but administrators thought such ex- 
hibits should be confined to children’s work. 
Then, just when a few of us began to feel 
sort of normal, they started talking about 
“guidance” and praised it so highly that 
we all said we'd walk a mile for some 
“guidance”. 

Jesting aside, we were given the Progres- 
sive-Education Tar Baby to play with, we 
got stuck up, and now they don’t like our 
looks. After all this experimentation with 
us, on us, and for us, the educators-who- 
write-books truthfully report the unsatisfy- 
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ing conclusion that we are maladjusted! Ip. 
stead of feeling resentful, we should be 
happy about the whole thing. Why, it 
means that they know there is more to be 
done! It means that they have become better 
adjusted, bifocally, and can look up from 
their intense research studies and see that 
we are still here with our big problem un. 
solved. 

Another conflict, and the disintegrating 
force beyond our control, as experienced 
teachers know, is the great discrepancy be. 
tween many an administrator’s spoken phi- 
losophy of education and his practices. One 
marvels at the singular way in which this 
subject has escaped investigation. 

Administrators pride themselves on their 
progressive philosophies, yet betray ambiv. 
alence through their attitudes toward us. 
Such high value is placed on the develop 
ment of the creative mind! Suppose a teach- 
er has one. How much is she allowed to 
exercise it? Why stress the desirability of 
initiative in the child and not in the 
teacher? How many administrators encour. 
age teachers to prepare themselves to experi- 
ment with carefully considered departures 
of procedure? Why, some administrators ac. 
tually appear to welcome that tendency 
toward aridity, mentioned in the first para 
graph of this article. 

How long will some teachers continue 
drilling on insignificant and meaningless 
material, long since outmoded, just so the 
children will make a presentable showing 
on the administrator's favorite tests? And all 
this in the name of progressive education! 

Closely related to this is the administr 
tor’s assertion of democracy-within-the 
school contrasted with his practice of reac 
tionary policies. How can we be expected to 
be well-adjusted individuals when our self- 
respect becomes infected with hypocrisy, 
professing loyalty to the administration, 
through compulsion, when its practices war 
rant disapproval? 

Why are we asked to be dishonest and 
give grades to athletes who have not eamed 
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Our Turn To SPEAK! 


them? Why do teachers’ meetings become 
animated and interesting after adjourn- 
ment? Just why should teachers’ opinions 
coincide with the administrators*? 

It taxes one’s powers of adjustment to 
survive in a situation where one is not free 
to speak his mind in teachers’ meetings, 
where one is accused of lack of loyalty if 
his opinion differs from the administrator’s 
and where disagreement is taken as personal 
affront. 

A few teachers think that the easiest solu- 
tion of our difficulty is to dodge the emo- 
tional problems and submit to the condi- 
tions. Is this a solution? Doesn't submission 
create other hazards to mental health? Fuc- 
thermore, submission is not easy for those 
in quest of better approaches to their prob- 
lems. 

Our September fortitude returns with a 
regularity that is amusing. Back to work 
we go, thinking that perhaps this year we 
can swing the report-card revision, secure 
permission for the social-science class to 
study the forces at work behind our local 
problems, have a more flexible art period, 
promote a more effective relationship be- 
tween school and community, or have night 
meetings for the dramatic club. There is 
an old, familiar feeling of “Oh, well, if I 
don’t swing it this year, I won't let it get 
me down as it did last year.” However, by 
Halloween our fortitude is just another 
ghost, reminding us of other years. 

Why is September fortitude so short- 
lived? Why do we give up in discourage- 
ment so soon? We are afraid, that’s why. As 
teachers, we have two big fears: losing our 
positions and lacking support from the ad- 
ministration. Those of us with real leaders 
in the administrative field do not have these 
fears, yet under prevailing conditions the 
administration's support is expedient, fickle, 
or lacking. The resulting fear and insecurity 
jeopardize mental health and effective teach- 
ing. There being some security in conform- 
ity, the insecure teacher conforms to the 
administration's practices, even though they 
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are contrary to her training and judgment. 

The young teacher, receiving no encour- 
agement in self-direction, evaluates herself 
by the older conformists, becomes concerned 
with their projections of fear, loses her 
spontaneity and zest, and soon relinquishes 
her opportunities for growth and leadership. 

Other teachers find conformity so com- 
forting that they teach the same units year 
after year, use the same books, the same 
notes, and even the same jokes. There is a 
relief in change, nevertheless. As Washing- 
ton Irving said about traveling in the stage 
coach and as some of us feel about teaching, 
“It is often a comfort to shift one’s position 
and be bruised in a new place.” 

Needless to say, a fear of community dis- 
approval is shared by administrators. Not a 
few, in spite of this, hide behind it or 
capitalize upon it and picture the commun- 
ity as a goblin, liable to get us, if we don’t 
watch out. Can't something be done to pre- 
vent this endless spiral of fears from be- 
coming another of the schools’ ho-hum 
situations? 

We are told that facing our problems 
with intelligent understanding will help us. 
True enough, but it does not save us from 
the hazardous conflicts, the paralyzing fears, 
or the repeated failures in attempting to im- 
prove professional adjustment. Nor will 
better teacher training solve the problem. 
Every year a number of young, well- 
adjusted, select teachers go into the field, and 
those of us sitting back with our fingers 
crossed know that a big factor in their suc- 
cess will be the quality of supervision and 
support they receive from the administra- 
tion. 

We teachers believe that the real solution 
to our problem is better qualified leaders 
for the administrative personnel. To suggest 
palliatives is to delay progress. We need, 
simply, administrators trained as personnel 
workers and possessing the basic human re- 
quirements and qualities of the good teach- 
ers as given by all of the educators-who-write- 
books. 





The LIBRARIAN Chats 
with the STUDENT BODY 


By MAUD 


BILITY TO LOCATE material is of more 
A value to high-school pupils than the 
immediate material located. The librarian 
aims to give each pupil the opportunity to 
develop the ability to locate a book, a maga- 
zine reference, a pamphlet, with the same 
ease that the average pupil displays in lo- 
cating a word in the dictionary. 

If, when a pupil is in need of material 
on the life of Abraham Lincoln, a teacher 
or librarian provides the necessary pam- 
phlets and books, the pupil has the infor- 
mation needed, but no practice in locating 
material on the life of a person. Later, if 
he is in need of material on the life of 
Thomas Edison, he is no better prepared 
to locate it than if he had not had the as- 
signment on Lincoln. 

When he becomes a voting citizen and 
wishes to inform himself on the lives and 
works of politicians, he is handicapped if 
he has had no experience in locating this 
type of information. 

In order that books may be readily lo- 
cated, a system for dividing and arranging 
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Eprror’s Note: Things that every teacher 
should know about his pupils’ use of the 
school library are discussed in this article. 
Pupils should read it, too. Readers who 
wish to duplicate all of this article, or any 
parts of it, for distribution to their pupils, 
may do so without writing to us for per- 
mission. Miss Minster is librarian of the 
Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
She is also instructor in library science 
at Temple University’s Summer Library 
School, Philadelphia. 
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them on the shelves is necessary. The Dewey 
Decimal System is most frequently used in 
school, college and public libraries. With 
this system, books on the same subject are 
kept together by means of numbers. All 
books on the subject of history form one 
division, all on literature another, art, ap. 
other, etc. 

If one author should write a book on 
science, one on art and one on history, thes 
three books would not be placed together 
on the shelf because the same author wrote 
them. The science book would be placed 
with other books on science, the art with 
other books on art, and the history with the 
other books on history. 

Current magazines are arranged alpha 
betically in the magazine rack with a list of 
those subscribed for on a bulletin board 
near by. Pupils get the magazines they want 
and when through reading, return them to 
the rack. By so doing, two or three pupils 
may use the same magazine during one pe 
riod. 

Pupils are requested not to return books 
to the shelves or pamphlets to the files, be 
cause frequently they are misplaced and 
thus lost to readers. In many school libraries 
a book truck is placed near the door, and 
when pupils leave the room, they place on 
this truck the materials they have been us 
ing. Pupil assistants or librarians retum 
these materials to the shelves and files. 

Bound magazines are also arranged alpha- 
betically on the shelves. Note the location 
of the volume number on the back of each 
book. Browse around and learn where the 
unbound copies of magazines are located 
Until magazines are sent to the bindery, 
they may be kept in a magazine room, it 
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pamphlet boxes on shelves, or in filing cabi- 
nets. 

Examine and become acquainted with 
Readers’ Guide, an index to more than a 
hundred of the best general magazines. This 
index is published on the tenth and the 
twenty-fifth of each month. Magazines do 
not pay to be included in this index; they 
are included on merit only. Near the index 
look for a list of bound magazines in the 
library. This list may be in a notebook, 
under a glass on a table, or on a bulletin 
board. The card catalog will also give this 
information. In locating references in the 
Readers’ Guide, check with the list of bound 
magazines to see if the library has the vol- 
ume wanted. 

The Information File provides much 
valuable material for reference work. Pam- 
phlets and clippings from magazines and 
newspapers On numerous subjects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically in filing cabinets. 
There is a separate card catalog for this 
material. Usually the file is divided into 
two, three, or more sections. There may be 
a file for Biography, one for General In- 
formation, one for State and Local informa- 
tion, Debate helps, etc. Pupils take ma- 
terial from the files at any time. This in- 
formation circulates in che same manner as 
books, usually as over-night loans. 

Books of biography are shelved together 
alphabetically by the name of the person 
written about. Books of collective biogra- 
phy are also shelved together. Fiction books 
are arranged alphabetically, by author. 
Numbered books are arranged from the 
lowest to the highest number. In case of 
more than one book with the same class 
number, they are arranged alphabetically 
by author. Books are placed on the shelves 
from left to right and from top to bottom 
of the bookcases. The librarian fills the 
book cases in the same manner as the 
printer fills the columns of a newspaper. 

To know what books are in the library, 
consult the card catalog, which is an alpha- 
betical list of all the books in the library, 


by author, title and subject. To locate a 
book, copy the number from the upper 
left-hand corner of the card, then find that 
number on the shelves. If you cannot locate 
the book wanted, ask for guidance. 

In seeking information, train yourself to 
be resourceful. If material is not listed un- 
der moving pictures, turn to motion pic- 
ures. If nothing is given under natural 
sources, turn to the word resources. If 
nothing is given there, look under the vari- 
ous resources, such as, coal, oil, forestry. 
Material for American Education Week is 
placed under “A” and not under “E” for 
Education Week, under which numerous 
pupils search for it. If material cannot be 
located, check your spelling. You may be 
looking for Ku Klux Klan under the spelling 
Klu. 

Become as intelligent a user of libraries 
as you are of department stores. Have in 
mind definite possible sources for informa- 
tion. When you shop for a gift for a friend, 
with nothing in mind as to what might be 
suitable, you probably find nothing, but if 
you have decided to look at books, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, gloves, in all probability 
you will locate something you like. 

Just so in a library. If you want material 
on the life of an author and have no pos- 
sible sources in mind, you probably will 
locate nothing, but if you have possible 
sources in mind, such as an encyclopedia, 
Readers’ Guide, the Information File, and 
the biography section of books, in all proba- 
bility you will locate the material needed. 
At least you will have consulted all the 
possible sources in the library. 

Only through practice does one learn to 
locate reference materials, to use books and 
indexes. After having library instruction, 
you may be able to repeat how the num- 
bered books are arranged, the books of biog- 
raphy, the books of fiction, the card catalog, 
the information file, but you cannot use 
these tools efficiently until you practice. A 
teacher of piano tells a student how to play 
a scale, and the student can repeat the direc- 
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tions, but cannot play the scale without 
practice. We learn to do by doing. 

Make the library a meeting place for 
your problems and their solutions. Help 
make the label on the door an informative 
label. The label “Fully Shrunk” on cloth- 
ing means the material will shrink no more, 
and is an informative label. The label “Pre- 
Shrunk” means the material has gone 
through a shrinking process, but does not 
guarantee it will shrink no more. This we 
term a half truth. Aim to present your ma- 
terial with the label “I located it myself”. 

Use the library for leisure-time reading. 
Get acquainted with the magazines and the 
wealth of material contained in them. Have 
a hobby and read in that field. You may be 
interested in dogs, birds, sports in various 
countries, in reading from living authors, 
authors from your state. Give the library a 
chance to stimulate your reading interests 
and develop for you a permanent interest 
in books. 

Education is primarily concerned with 
preparing boys and girls to take their places 
as worthy citizens in the community in 
which they find themselves. After gradua- 
tion, the textbook is seldom opened. The 
need then is to keep the mind alert to the 
times, to make good use of leisure time. To 
know how and where to turn for informa- 
tion is of great importance. The library is 
the department in the school which makes 
possible the most liberal education. 

When you enjoy a book, tell a friend 
about it. Make table talk in the home from 
your experiences in searching for and locat- 
ing materials. When a pupil buys a new 
dress it is worn out into society where it 
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may be seen. When a man buys an auto. 
mobile, it is taken out on the road where 
it may be viewed. Not so with a book. When 
a book is taken from the library it is usu. 
ally taken home the shortest way and possi- 
bly attired in a cover which conceals the 
title and the fact that it is library property. 

The library is not advertised by people 
carrying its wares about. Seldom in giving 
information is the library mentioned as a 
source for the material selected. A good 
slogan is one similar to that observed in 
magazines, “In answering this ad, mention 
the magazine.” In giving informe. 
tion mention your library. 

A library builds up a neighborly disposi- 
tion to sharing, breaks down the hoarding 
instinct, develops recognition of common 
rights, interests, care of public property, 
and open-mindedness. Browse through your 
library frequently and train yourself to feel 
that if you do not visit your library each 
day, you miss something. 

What is your natural reading position? 
Can you read longer sitting at a desk, or 
reclining in a large chair? The psychologist 
advises us not to be too comfortable. Have 
a place to read, a corner which invites, a 
good lamp and something always within 
reach. 

No pupil, while in school, can get enough 
information to last through life. The school 
aims to provide opportunities for pupils 
to learn to be self helpful, to know where 
and how to secure information, inspiration, 
and knowledge that daily life demands and 
which leisure time makes possible. 

Schools limit by age, churches limit by 
creed, but the library world has no limits. 


Consumers First! 


As early as 1776 Adam Smith (great Scottish 
political economist—Ed.) set forth the viewpoint 
of the consumer by stating, “Consumption is the 
sole end and purpose of all production, and the 
interest of the producer ought to be attended to 
only so far as it may be necessary for promoting 
that of the consumer.” This principle has never 


been seriously challenged and is sound today. How: 
ever, it was no doubt natural in a frontier nation 
for us to first turn our efforts to production. Many 
problems have thereby been created, such as high 
pressure advertising, fraud and deception, and con 
trol of the market by pressure groups.—HAr av J. 
RANDALL in Business Education Digest. 
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Utopia High School 
GRADUATES a CLASS 


By ROGER 


Note: Utopia High is one of the high schools of 
the future, in which practice has been fitted to the 
philosophy which has been organized by the teachers 
in cooperative sessions, and then subscribed to by 
new ones who enter the system. In some respects, 
many modern schools approach it; in others, per- 
haps a few; and in some respects, the author does 
not know of a single example now existent. 

The characters involved include the school prin- 
cipal, Dr. R. E. Alleader; the head of the Social 
Studies Department, Miss Morale; the head of the 
Expression Department, Miss Speaker; the head of 
the Health Department, Mr. Corporesan; the head 
of the Science Department, Mr. Meth. Other teach- 
ers are also present, and occasionally speak. In addi- 
tion, the following give assistance equal to or greater 
than that of the average teacher: the Visiting Teach- 
er, Miss Getaround; the Guidance Director, Mr. 
Place; the School Shop Director, Mr. Carpenter; the 
School Psychiatrist, Dr. A. N. Alysis; and the Presi- 
dent of the Student Council, Miss Irma Helper. 

The meeting place is the teachers’ social room in 
the school; the time is about a month before gradu- 
ation. The conversation is presented in dialog form, 
but do not mistake this for a play. The fate of 
individuals will be decided here, and not in the 
sequestered quiet where some lonely teacher grimly 
marks a final examination Passed or Failed. Utopia 


Epiror’s Note: Should a pupil stay ex- 
actly three years in senior high school—and 
then be graduated regardless? Or should he 
stay in the tenth grade five or six years if 
he can’t earn his passage to the eleventh 
grade? In the author’s Utopia High School, 
neither formula is followed. Here Mr. Tot- 
ten allows readers to attend a meeting of 
the faculty on graduation. Only one thing 
worries us: Where are the pupils themselves 
while their graduation qualifications are 
being discussed? The author is an instructor 
in the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


L. TOTTEN 


High seems to have thrown away all of the safe 
and sane standards by which pupils have, time out 
of mind, been graded and graduated. Without these 
old, objective measuring rods, the matter in hand 
becomes all the more serious. x 

We were ushered in, silent and invisible, with 
Miss I. N. Quisitive, whom we overheard telling the 
office secretary that she represented the Citizens 
Service League, which desired more information on 
various things the school was doing. She had just 
said, “You remember, we put on that tax reduction 
campaign last year; ‘Fairer and Lower Taxes’ was 
our slogan. Now we want to know more about some 
of the things you are doing here; they really seem 
quite difficult to understand.” 

“We are always glad,” the office secretary had 
replied, “for any citizen to come in to our meetings 
if he is interested. Have a seat over there, and feel 
free to ask any questions you wish. After the meet- 
ing you may want to speak with Dr. Alleader.” 


Principal Alleader: Now this list that I have 
just read includes all those about whose 
graduation we seem to be unanimous. 
The office has found no checks after the 
names of any of them, but you still have 
one more chance if you are in doubt. No 
comments? Then we will consider them 
approved. Now we come to the more con- 
troversial cases. First: Roy Smith. 

A. Newcomer: He was perfectly fine for me 
last year, but he was only a sophomore 
then. That would make him a junior 
now. Isn't he a year short? 

Prin. Alleader: That depends, in this 
school. This is your first attendance at 
this choice-of-graduates session, isn't it? 
Let’s see the record. Will anyone speak 
for him? 

Dr. Alysis: He’s quite distinctly adult in 
outlook and adjustment. He won't have 
any trouble in college or in the world. 

Miss Speaker: His oral address is clear, if 
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not too forceful, and he writes much above 
standard. Likes the “Forsyte Saga”, too. 

Miss Morale: He’s been down to City Hall 
several times, working on city sanitation, 
and, it seems, getting somewhere. 

Mr. Meth: Yes, he doesn’t know so much 
about physics or theoretical chemistry but 
he knows plenty about sanitation, and he 
knows how to tackle a problem. 

Irma Helper: He always gets into a cam- 
paign for safety or school improvement of 
any kind. 

Mr. Carpenter: No very special aptitude for 
us, but I certainly wouldn’t keep him 
back. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: But if he hasn’t passed 
his courses—enough of them, I mean— 
how can he possibly graduate? 

Prin. Alleader: You would really take us 
into a discussion of how we can evaluate 
different courses and projects. But, in 
brief, we have a theory here that we want 
to graduate our pupils when they are 
ready to continue in life. If there are no 
objections? (None raised) Who would 
like to write his diploma? (Several volun- 
teer.) Will all of you who spoke please 
take his name down, and we will adjust 
the number later. Now here is Harry 
Brown. His application claims that he 
should graduate because he has been here 
five years. 

Mr. Corporesan: He’s all right for me— 
good, hard-working, public-spirited boy 
—except that he insists on trying to steal 
second against the coach’s signal. Then 
he tells me that if I'd told him not to, it 
would have been different, but the coach 
was just another boy, and he thought he 
could make it. Cost us a championship 
last week. 

Prin. Alleader: The championship’s not as 
important— 

Mr. Corporesan: To me, it is! 

Prin, Alleader: —as the recognition on your 
part that Harry has not been able to solve 
some of his most important problems yet. 

Mr. Meth: He knows enough of science, 


facts, that is, but he doesn’t apply them 
very methodically. 

Irma Helper: He takes up lots of Council 
projects, but always wants to change in 
two or three weeks. 

Dr. Alysis: His adjustments, as you suggest, 
are still in a rather unsettled and uncon. 
trolled state. Has he done a sustained 
piece of work in any department? (No re. 
sponse.) Then I recommend another year, 
If you think well of it, Mr. Place and | 
will explain to him the reasons, and try 
to start him off more successfully. 

Prin. Alleader: All in favor? The ayes have 
it. Please do that, Doctor. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: But I don’t under. 
stand. Here he was doing passing work, 
wasn’t he? And he had his units, and stil] 
you won't graduate him. I was told that 
this school had no standards. 

Prin. Alleader: We have them, but they are 
not the traditional, stereotyped standards 
you are expecting. You see, one of our 
principles is that merely passing in class 
does not entitle one to graduate. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Well, I never! It looks 
like a case of prejudice, to me. 

Prin. Alleader: Listen to the next one; it 
may unfold for you. Mary Jones. 

Miss Speaker: Mary has been with us only 
two and a half years since junior high 
school, and has surpassed all the stand 
ards of oral and written expression, and 
of reading literature, too, that we have 
set up. When a subject is suggested to 
her, she does very well, but she doesn’t yet 
direct herself very accurately or find her 
own work very often. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: What! Don’t you even 
assign the students their work? 

Mr. Place: Not when we can help it. You 
see, we try to make pupils sensitive 
enough to their environment to find their 
work, and appreciative enough of their 
responsibility to accept it and go ahead 
with it. Less with the younger ones, o 
course. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: But how do they know 
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that they are learning the right things? 
Do they have to decide that, too? 

Prin. Alleader: They really should have 
some idea of it, at least as far as the sub- 
jects they are studying are concerned. But 
we are here to guide, inspire, and aid 
them in getting the experiences that will 
mean most to them. What do some of the 
rest of us think about Mary? 

Miss Morale: She knows facts enough, no 
doubt, but I don’t think she has devel- 
oped to the point where we can justifiably 
turn her loose. Her sense of social ob- 
ligation is not keen enough, and her emo- 
tions are not very stable. 

Mr. Place: Your judgment confirms our 
tests, Miss Morale. In all that has to do 
with intelligence she is above average for 
her age, but her personality record would 
indicate further development for gradua- 
tion. So, Doctor? 

Dr. Alysis: That is the way her record looks 
to me. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: But that looks like 
prejudice to me. Here is a girl who is 
above in everything, you all say, and yet 
you don’t want to graduate her. The Eng- 
lish teacher says she’s all right, but the 
social-studies teacher says she has some 
indefinite thing against her, so you won't 
let her graduate. 

Prin. Alleader: No, that’s not quite all there 
is to it. What we mean is that she still 
lacks certain essential traits. Any other 
contributions? 

Irma Helper: You just can’t depend on her, 
when she does accept a job. You know 
she wanted to meet the Governor's wife 
last month and escort her to school. We 
let her because she had such a fine car 
to drive, but we sent two other girls with 
her. Even then she insisted on stopping 
down town, and missed the train “by a 
hair's breadth”, she said, but the Gov- 
ernor’s wife had already taken a taxi. 
Imagine our embarrassment! 

Mr, Meth: Two of the three white mice we 

let her take home over the Spring vaca- 
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tion somehow died, and while no one 
thinks she killed them, of course, still no 
one thinks she cared for them properly. 
That was my fault; I should not have let 
her, but I thought I saw a chance to bring 
out that responsibility. 

Prin. Alleader: Your two mice were a small 
price for the situation, Mr. Meth. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: I still don’t see that 
those little things have or should have, 
anything to do with her graduation from 
high school. Are you going to make your- 
selves responsible for all the scatter- 
brained youngsters that come through 
your doors? 

Prin. Alleader: That is a wonderful idea for 
a real social service on the part of the 
school, whether you meant it or not, Miss 
Quisitive. That is exactly what I would 
like to be able to do, far more than to 
pour certain amounts of knowledge into 
them. If we only could do that—But in 
this one case, these episodes are signs of, 
let us say, incomplete responsibility. Ob- 
viously the girl still needs—something. 

Mr. Place: Well, let us put it this way, Miss 
Quisitive. Suppose, because she knows 
what we all admit she does, we graduate 
her. She wants to go into business, at 
least for awhile. Would your brother be 
willing to employ her in his office? 

Miss I. N. Quitsitive: I don’t know about 
that; he might. But his business is pretty 
exacting; one little oversight might cost 
him a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Place: That is just the point. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: But there are plenty of 
other offices she could get into, and do 
well enough, if she had her diploma. 

Prin. Alleader: And do you think we would 
be doing the fair thing by her (not to 
consider her employer at all), a potential 
citizen of a much higher order, when she 
gets a little more personal development, 
if we dropped her into, or drove her into, 
the less responsible position? 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Somebody's got to 
take those chances, hasn't he? 
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Prin. Alleader: Yes, but just as a craftsman 
wants to get the best use of his raw ma- 
terial, or a dressmaker of her cloth, so do 
we of our raw material. All in favor of 
graduating Mary Jones? (No response.) 
Who will have the adjustment conference 
with her and let her see how to plan her 
work for the objectives she must still 
attain? 

Miss Getaround: I would like to, Doctor. 
I've been in her home once or twice, and I 
think I can show her how to capitalize 
the opportunities she has there—the fine 
magazines and books and the human ma- 
terial, too. 

Prin. Alleader: Thomas Johnson next. 

Mr. Corporesan: I never had a steadier line- 
man in football. He never carried the ball 
or recovered a fumble, but he never 
missed a tackle. 

Mr. Carpenter: The first time he does a 
thing he needs plenty of explaining and 
an example or two, but once he sees it, 
he goes right on without any more worry 
and always turns out a neat, thorough 
job. 

Dr. Alysis: You seem to be giving a good 
mental picture of him, and quite con- 
sistent. I daresay his facts tests all along 
the line are quite low, but you can all 
trust him and depend upon him. 

Irma Helper: He's the only one we could 
put at the fire escape when we use the 
theater, to see that there are no crashes 
up the back way. And as soon as they see 
him there, they go back and buy tickets. 
Honest, Doctor, he’s been here a long 
time now, but I don’t want to see him 
graduate. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Then, if he is that 
reliable, and that’s what you count on, 
why has he not got out before? He didn’t 
develop it all this year, surely. 

Prin, Alleader: Perhaps the chief reason is 
that last year Tom evaluated himself be- 
fore we had a chance to, and decided that 
he would benefit from another year. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Why shouldn't he 
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graduate and then come back as a P.G? 

Prin. Alleader: Because we don’t have P.G,'s 
here. They go with time requirements for 
graduation and Carnegie units for college 
entrance. Here, you see, one is either in 
need of more experiences to develop him. 
self or he is ready to go on, and there is no 
point in such a thing as a P.G. Any more 
remarks on Tom Johnson? All in favor? 
It seems to be unanimous. Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Corporesan, will you draw up 
his statement? Now for a really difficult 
case. I've left it for the last, as there might 
develop a long discussion on it. What 
shall we do about Bill Average? 

Miss Morale: Our department, or at least, 
all the teachers who have taught Bill or 
sponsored a club in which he partic- 
pated, considered Bill and recommend 
that he be graduated, because we have de. 
cided that while his social attitudes are 
not all we would like, he has made as 
much progress as he can make with our 
environment here, and will do better out- 
side. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Do I understand that 
you now propose to graduate this boy be- 
cause you can’t do anything with him? It 
sounded like that to me. 

Miss Morale: Not quite. You see, we've kept 
a chart of his social reactions and atti- 
tudes for several years. He has improved, 
but not as much as we would like; you 
suspected that, of course. You might say 
that the law of diminishing returns has 
begun to operate upon him. When he 
gets a chance for wider experiences, he 
may be more benefited. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Well, what is his scho- 
lastic record? How are his classes? How 
many credits has he? 

Prin. Alleader: His record is that compara 
tively rare one, a “normal” record. He is 
just eighteen; has been in Senior High 
for three years, has had twelve units of 
passing work; has done a little in athletic 
and a bit of hobby club work. He does 
everything passably well, but has no espe 












cial talents, successes, or failures to dis- 

tinguish him in any way. 

Dr. Alysis: Generally a pupil has some mark 
of personality or achievement which gives 
us a clue to his placement and future, in 










































































































































































\im- school and out, but here we can find 
§ No none. Even a few negative traits would 
10re sometimes give us a lead. 
vor? Miss I. N. Quisitive: But if he has been here 
nter the regular number of years and has 
up passed in the required number of sub- 
cult jects, I don’t see how he can be denied his 
ight graduation. 
Vhat Prin. Alleader: You really bring up several 
topics there that need further discussion. 
east, May I invite you to confer with me about 
ll or our “regular” number of years and what 
rtici- should be considered “passing” grades for 
nend different individuals in “required sub- 
e de. jects’? Then there are also personality de- 
$ are velopmental activities and social-service 
Je as contributions and even social activities— 
1 our all a part of our program, but all of which 
r out: demand considerable explanation. For 
our present purposes, I will grant you 
| that that, considered in comparison with oth- 
oy be- ers, a student who has done the “re- 
im? It quired” work deserves to graduate, but 
we are thinking not so much of rewarding 
e kept him for past achievements as taking what- 
1 atti- ever steps we judge to be best for his 
roved, future and our social order. 
>; you Miss Morale: Solely because he has done an 
ht say amount of work which seems to be ac- 
ns has ceptable we are not bound to send him 
en he out—if we think he still needs the school, 
es, he that is. But our department still recom- 
mends his graduation on the grounds of 
s scho- the differing and larger opportunities 
? How outside, rather than here. 

Mr. Place: Perhaps Bill is a good example 
mpara- of my stand on all graduation. You know 
. He is I hold that really we should never gradu- 
r High ate anyone. What would you think of 
nits of that, Miss Quisitive? 
thletis Miss J. N. Quisitive: It sounds revolution- 
Le does ary, and offhand, I wouldn't see the use 
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from them, but I don’t doubt that you 

have some very plausible arguments. 

Prin. Alleader: He has, but to make a long 
story short, it reduces to the claim that 
we—that none of us ever get completely 
through our learning while we live, and 
none of us could fail to be benefited by 
coming back to the right sort of school, 
all our lives long. There may be stages 
of development to be marked, stepping 
stones, levels achieved, even, if you like, 
a “commencement” of newer activities, 
but no final “graduation”, short of stagna- 
tion of mind. Probably it is more in atti- 
tude of mind that we differ from many 
than it is in recognition of the generally 
accepted facts. But we have almost forgot- 
ten Bill in our wider discussion. Do you 
think that in his future attempts to 
achieve a more complete integration of 
personality away from us, Bill will be 
better off if he has our stamp of approval 
upon his efforts here? Further remarks? 
(The question is put, and Bill is voted to 
graduate by a far from unanimous deci- 
sion.) 

Prin. Alleader: So we see again that the 
hardest case to decide is the one of the 
average, or normal, pupil. Therefore let's 
not forget, next year, to have as few of 
these pupils as we can. 

Miss I. N. Quisitive: Why, Dr. Alleader! 
Just when I was beginning to get your 
point of view, and perhaps agree with 
you in some things, you have to say that! 
Don’t we want as many normal boys and 
girls as possible? What are you driving at? 

Prin. Alleader: Normal in the right sense, 
certainly. But not normal or average in 
the sense of “run-of-the-mill”, if that 
helps explain it. I simply meant that we 
teachers are going to try in every way to 
discover the interests and abilities of each 
boy and girl which are his best potential 
equipment for the development of a 
rounded, yet specialized, personality, and 
a successful niche in the vocational and 
social world. The meeting is adjourned. 





*— IDEAS IN BRIEF — 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Pupils Tackle Neutrality 


Current American citizenship and a study of war- 
time problems of neutrality recently took a prac- 
tical turn in the American history class of Miss 
Gertrude B. Gove, Technical High School, St. Cloud, 
Minn. Pupils made an earnest study of the pros and 
cons of the neutrality bill which later became the 
law. Following discussions, the majority favored the 
Pittman resolution, trade on cash and carry basis; 
a minority held out for complete isolation. Then 
each pupil wrote a postcard to Minnesota Senators 
Shipstead and Lundeen, tersely stating his individ- 
ual opinion.—Minnesota Journal of Education. 


The War in Class 


We are teaching the war situation along with 
other units of work in our curriculum in the social- 
science classes of the Campus Junior High School, 
Bellingham, Wash. During the first two weeks of 
the fall term we spent most of our class time get- 
ting a historical, geographical, and economic per- 
spective of the present war. Most of the projects 
that followed were suggested by the pupils. They 
are keeping individual histories of the war. A war 
bulletin board is maintained. A committee painted 
a large outline map of Europe on a blackboard, with 
all permanent features done in tempera—and bound- 
aries, war allies, and battle lines in colored chalk, 
for quick changes. A propaganda bulletin board is 
kept up to date. Its display heading is “Is This 
Propaganda?” Parents are reporting that these chil- 
dren challenge them to think clearly on the war 
situation and other current issues.—Paut R. Grim 
in Washington Education Journal. 


Pupils Quiz Teachers 

“Quiz Day” at Beebe Junior High School, Malden, 
Mass., turned the tables, set the pupils up as ques- 
tioners, required the teachers to give model recita- 
tions on the work of the preceding quarter. It came 
on the Monday before the Friday closing of a 
marking period. Each pupil was asked to bring to 
class three questions on subject matter of the previ- 
ous ten weeks, preferably to clear up some points 
in the mind of the questioner. Teachers called upon 
pupils for questions, to draw everyone in—and 
required that they be asked from memory. Pupils 


were graded on quality of questions, with more 
credit for problem type than factual type. The plan 
created class-wide, wholesome interest. The hunt for 
questions encouraged review of the quarter's work. 
It gave pupils an opportunity to clear up points 
of special concern to each—and was intended to en- 
courage them to ask questions during regular, sub- 
sequent periods.—WinTHRoP L. Wess in Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. 


Board Sponsors Gardening 


Gardening as a beneficial summer activity for 
school children is promoted successfully by the board 
of education of Nashwauk, Minn. The board bought 
a piece of land “about a block square” near town, 
had it plowed and fertilized. Pupils in grades 4 to 
12 were allowed plots 15 by 18 feet, as beginner. 
Plots 15 by 24 feet are awarded to intermediates, 
while advanced gardeners’ plots are 15 by $2 feet. 
The young gardeners meet in groups of go twice a 
week to work their plots, receive instruction, and ob- 
serve demonstrations. There is intense rivalry w 
produce a garden that “beats the others”. But the 
work is also pointed toward winning prizes at the 
local exhibit and at the county fair. The project is 
so popular that there are more applicants than plots 
in the small tract of land. The board had to seta 
limit of two plots for the children in any one family 
and to rule that no one could have a garden for more 
than three years.—Ernest Sum! in School Activities. 


Pupils Choose Library Books 


Last spring thirty-five unspent dollars reposed in 
the fund of the Druid Hills High School library, 
Emory University, Ga. A number of English classes 
had just completed a study of current book reviews. 
This led to a project whereby the pupils were al- 
lowed to make up the actual book-purchase list on 
which the money was spent. At first the pupils were 
certain that they “knew what they wanted”, and 
expected to make up a list to be bought forthwith. 
But they were to learn a lot before that point was 
reached. The librarian distributed all available book 
buying guides and helped the pupils to use them. 
She discussed: the library as a permanent collection 
of books fitted to the needs of pupils and the cur 
riculum; the evaluation of books and of book buying 
guides; information necessary for ordering, jobbing 
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houses, and publishers’ discounts. Preliminary pur- 
chase lists were made by individual pupils. These 
were narrowed down to classroom lists, and these 
to the actual list of books that was bought. We feel 
that, on the whole, the project was successful.— 
Pace ACKERMAN and ALICE BOHANNON in Educa- 
tional Method. 


Senior Class Forums 


Weekly meetings of the senior class for discussion 
of topics selected by the group are a regular feature 
at University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. A com- 
mittee of pupils, with advice of the sponsor, directs 
the program and selects speakers. Orientation to 
college, finding a job, leisure reading, study methods, 
note taking, and sex education are among the prob- 
lems that have been discussed.—Epcar G. JOHNSTON 
in Michigan Education Journal. 


Community Commencement 


The January 1939 commencement program of 
Steinmetz High School, Chicago, departed from 
stereotyped speeches hailing “the glory that was 
Greece” and dealt with the neighborhood served by 
the school—the environment of the graduation audi- 
ence. That section of Chicago was presented on the 
program from six points of view: historical back- 
ground, educational opportunities, spiritual facili- 
ties, recreational centers, civic activities, and indus- 
trial organizations. Six speakers were chosen, each 
to present one of the six phases of the subject. Then 
a committee was selected to work with each speaker 
on the necessary community research for his topic. 
This called for much fieldwork—contacting organi- 
ations, interviewing old inhabitants, locating and 
studying old records, and visits to business concerns. 
—FLoRENCE H. ARMITAGE in Chicago Schools Journal. 


Shop Equips Home Ec. 


The manual-arts department of Mabton, Wash., 
High School has equipped the home economics de- 
partment. The tables, cabinets, and other equipment 
built by the boys is now valued at $3,000. The foods 
laboratory is laid out on the unit plan, so that four 
girls work in a group—with stove, sink, and cabinet 


space for each group.—Washington Education Jour- 
nal. 


Table Manners for All 


Emily Post table manners have long been taught 
in home-economics classes. Arcadia, La., High School 
is spreading the Postian precepts among the entire 
student body (and the elementary grades too). Once 
a year six students, gathered aronnd a table set 


with china and silver typical of the average home 
from which the school population comes, spend an 
entire day “eating”. Each period brings a fresh 
crop of study-hall students, who for one hour watch, 
listen, question, and occasionally act, under the su- 
pervision of the home-economics teacher, Miss Mary 
Esther Roberson. Any student who desires may re- 
peat the lesson during a second study period. Parents, 
teachers and pupils approve the innovation, and the 
State Education Department plans to recommend 
its use throughout the State.—Louisiana Schools. 


A Cast-Off Showcase 


Any time a local merchant has a cast-off show- 
case that he is willing to donate, it can be renovated 
for use as a museum case in the science room. The 
biology class of the Endeavor, Wis., High School 
recently fell heir to such a showcase—and interest 
in the course rose as a result of a project to create 
a display for the case. The class chose “How to 
Mount Insects” as the topic. The completed exhibit 
showed completely the equipment and methods 
for capturing and taking care of insects, identifying 
and mounting them properly. Almost every student 
in the school came to see the exhibit and ask ques- 
tions. The class and most of the school became so 
insect-conscious that specimens were brought in every 
day.—Eart P. VoLAND in Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Tour to a University 


Portolo, Calif., Junior-Senior-High-School seniors 
were used to excursions. College aspirants among 
last year’s seniors took a new sort of excursion—to 
the University of Nevada. There they spent a day 
making the rounds of lectures, laboratory demon- 
strations, recitations, discussions in a well-selected 
sampling of classes, most of them in Freshman sub- 
jects. In addition to the obvious values of the trip, 
class adviser Shepherd afterward found his seniors 
engaging in less small talk, more earnest discussion 
of colleges and courses and summer jobs.—CHARLES 
W. SHEPHERD in Sierra Educational News. 


Everyday Chemistry Projects 


Practical chemistry projects have brought the 
chemistry course of Elbow Lake, Minn., High 
School within the interest range of the two-thirds 
of the class, composed of rural students, that has 
little liking for commercial or mathematical chem- 
istry. The most popular projects deal with the mak- 
ing of everyday preparations with simple formulas— 
floor wax, fly spray, fly poison, ink, shoe polish, hand 
lotion, vanishing cream, and tooth powder.—Min- 
nesota Journal of Education. 





175 Pupils Tell Why They 
DO OR DO NOT STUDY 


By FRANK I. GARY 


FEW WEEKS ago I heard a teacher say, 
A “Most high-school pupils are too lazy 
to study. Their parents don’t seem to care, 
so what can a teacher do? 

“Take Bob—for example. He is in my 
third-period history class and he hasn't done 
any work for six weeks. I talked to him 
about it but it didn’t do any good. Two 
weeks ago I wrote to his parents. They 
haven't even bothered to answer.” 

Many teachers have made such com- 
plaints about their pupils. Each school 
seems to have its quota of “Bobs”—pupils 
who never do their best and only study 
when they have to, barely enough to get by. 
In our school a majority of the teachers feel 
that these pupils generally resent any effort 
to help them and that complaints to the 
home are almost worthless. 

I decided to investigate this condition. I 
hoped to discover why some pupils did not 
study and whether efforts by parents were 
effective. 

With this in mind, I asked the pupils in 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: Some high-school pupils 
study hardly at all in any course. Some study 
only for certain courses. Why? The answer 
that comes easily to many teachers is: Most 
pupils are too lazy to study. The author 
went to the pupils themselves with this 
problem—and their answers are very inter- 
esting, to say the least. Of course the pupils 
were on the defensive, and only a very small 
percentage admitted laziness or indifference. 
Still, it is about time that they—the con- 
sumers of education—be heard. Mr. Gary 
teaches in the Teaneck, New Jersey, High 
School. 


three plane geometry classes to write out 
their reasons for studying one school sub. 
ject and also to explain why they failed to 
prepare their assignments in some other 
courses. 

I told them, “I don’t want you to sign 
your names to these statements. Omit the 
name of the subject and the teacher. Feel 
free to say anything you wish.” 

They did! 

The reasons advanced by these pupils 
were used to prepare a questionnaire which 
was later given to 175 pupils enrolled in 
the plane geometry classes of a suburban 
New York senior high school. The replies 
may be considered representative for sec- 
ondary-school pupils, as enrolment in these 
plane geometry classes was not restricted to 
a special group, and the pupils did not seem 
to be more or less studious or earnest than 
the average boy or girl. 

The reasons “Why I Did Not Study” are 
shown in Table I; and “Why I Studied” are 
listed in Table II. 

Most of the reasons “Why I Did Not 
Study” fall roughly into two groups: either 
the subject was too easy or the pupil did not 
understand the work and thus lost interest. 
In commenting on their failure to study, 
the pupils frankly admit their faults, but 
at times shift the blame directly to the 
teacher. 

The group which found the work easy 
pointed out that they got good marks—in 
spite of the fact that they did not study. 
One pupil who had a “B” average wrote: 

“I didn’t study because I seemed to know 
what it was all about after the teacher & 
plained it once. At the beginning of the 
period I would raise my hand and answe! 
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TABLe I 
Whuy I Dw Nor Srupy 


Number 
Reason of Times 
Checked 
1. The subject was easy. I did not have to 
MHMBY 2c ccrccccvccccccsccvccvececcccsess 69 
2. I did not like the subject. .............. 65 
3. I did not understand the work. .......... 50 
4. I was not interested. .............00e0e- 38 
5. The work was not explained so that I 
could wnderetand. ........ccccccccsscees 32 
6. I was just lazy. .... 2.6... . cece eee eens 27 
7. 1 did not like the way the subject was 
GR, ce ccccccncccccccccccccccscvcceses 22 
8. The teacher gave too much outside work. .22 
g. I did not like the teacher. ............... 19 
10. I felt that the teacher did not give me 
credit for the work I handed in. ........ 18 
11. The teacher did not check up on me. ....14 
12. I had too many outside activities. ........ 10 
1g. I did not care if I passed or failed. ...... 7 


14. Because the teacher gave assignments over 
WRGNEEOER,. ccscccccccccnccceceacccceseces 


ER ee ene ot a eee 2 


questions that I understood from the day 
before. Then I played tit-tat-toe with a 
friend in the back of the room. I got a “B” 
every marking period and an “A” on the 
final examination. We had two-hour assign- 
ments every day but I didn’t do more than 
two assignments.” 

Many of the 69 pupils who did not have 
to study confessed that “I did just enough 
to get by”. They found the teacher “easy 
going” and were “never made to study”. 

The pupils who were not interested in 
the subject usually blamed the teacher. 
Some of their remarks indicate that the 
personality of the teacher may have been 
the major factor in their dislike of the 
school work. 

“The subject in which I did the least 
work,” a pupil admitted, “was the one sub- 
ject I hated more than the teacher. Al- 
though it was not all his fault, we couldn't 
get along. I finally slipped so low that I 
didn’t care what happened. So I came out 
with a flat ‘E’.” 

Another complained, ‘“The teacher did 


not have very much control over the class. 
The lessons were a steady routine in the 
same things every day. No one ever listened 
in that class.” 

The teacher is blamed in two other typi- 
cal statements. The first runs, “I didn’t 
study that subject because the teacher didn’t 
make it interesting. She gave me a pain in 
the neck.” 

The other comment began, “I took a sub- 
ject in the ninth grade that I thought I 
would like very much. I did not find it in- 
teresting and when I realized it would not 
help me in any material way it was too late 
to drop it and take something else. Through 
the rest of the term I was mad at the teacher 
and myself, so to get revenge, I skipped all 
of the homework and took it on the chin 
from the teacher.” 

A large number of pupils did not study 
because they were unable to do the assign- 
ments. In many instances it appears that the 
work was too difficult for them or that they 
failed to grasp the fundamental facts in the 
course and felt that further study was use- 
less. One pupil stated, “If I could under- 
stand what it is all about maybe I could 
pass it.” 

Some students complained that the 
teacher did not give sufficient time in class 
to new work, but spent the time in going 


Taste II 
Why I Srupiep 
Number 
Reason of Times 
Checked 
1. I studied to get a good mark. .......... 148 
2. I was interested in the subject. .......... 110 
3. I felt that the subject would be useful to 
WL: 1a ree wnntnds ouchbine veeien ese cans cues 46 
4. I liked the way the subject was taught. .. 44 
g. I biked the teacher. ............ccce0e0. 41 
6. I understood the assignment. .......... 37 
7. The teacher checked up on me. ........ 16 
8. I was afraid of the teacher. ............ 14 
g. The teacher gave fair marks. .......... 12 
10. The assignments were easy to do. ...... 1 
11. I wanted a higher mark than someone 


SED ccocvsccdalbveanecctenetesee ae 
12. My parents made me study. ............ 2 
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over work that had been assigned before. 
One expressed his grievance, “The teacher 
never explained our homework and I can- 
not get interested in a subject that I don’t 
understand.” 

Another wrote, “I couldn't figure it out 
for myself.” 

“I understood, but not good enough,” a 
pupil commented on his algebra assign- 
ments. 

In some instances the pupils seem to feel 
that personal help should be given outside 
of the regular class periods. This idea was 
advanced by a pupil who maintained that 
there “was no way in which to obtain help 
after school. I can’t study without help.” 

Personality conflicts between teacher and 
pupil have a decided effect on the amount 
of studying a pupil will do. In such cases 
the pupils blame the teacher in no uncer- 
tain terms. One pupil doublechecked “I did 
not like the teacher” and added, “The 
teacher was an old crab.” 

“I became discouraged,” one wrote, “be- 
cause the teacher seemed to hold a personal 
grudge against me and would never call on 
me and give me a chance to speak.” 

A similar comment ran, “The teacher had 
a personal grudge—drat her!” 

Pupils also commented on poor classroom 
techniques. In one instance a history teacher 
is described as follows, “The class was al- 
ways noisy because the teacher lacked force 
and the personality to put his subject 
across.” One teacher “mumbled to himself 
and did not know how to teach.” 

The desire to pass a subject or to secure 
a good mark is the main reason given for 
studying. Many of the pupils explained 
their reasons for checking this item. In some 
instances their real reason is actually quite 
different. They were not seeking the good 
mark as a mark, but rather they wanted to 
maintain a high standard, succeed in their 
school work, and they took pride in doing 
something well. An excellent illustration of 
this motive is given in this comment, “I set 
a sort of standard for myself and tried to 
live up to it.” 


The CLEARING HousE 


“I wanted to show the teacher I could do 
my work well,” indicates that the writer was 
proud of his efforts. The same motive 
prompted another to say, “You had to study 
in order to keep up with the rest of the 
class.” 

Interest in the subject and a likeable 
teacher prove to be strong incentives to 
study. This fact was commented on rather 
frequently. Pupils like to study subjects 
which seem interesting and valuable. In 
such instances study becomes a pleasure and 
the favorite subject secures their major por- 
tion of attention. 

One pupil explains, “I studied most this 
year in French. I think that I may be able 
to use it later in life, and I have found it 
very interesting. I like the teacher very 
much, and I have progressed in a manner 
satisfactory to myself. I also think the teach. 
er’s method of marking very fair.” 

In many cases the pupils commented on 
the fact that an interesting teacher who 
really understood his pupils secured their 
cooperation in the preparation of assign. 
ments. The pupil of one of these teachers 
said, “I spent most of my time last year on 
biology. The teacher made the work very 
interesting and he gave no work over the 
week-end as he realized that no one ever did 
it.” 

Others were interested and studied be- 
cause they “liked problems that make you 
think”. 

Direct efforts by teachers and parents to 
get pupils to study do not appear to be very 
effective. Only fourteen pupils studied be 
cause they were afraid of the teacher and 
but two prepared their assignments because 
their parents made them. 

In one case the pupil admitted, “I stud- 
ied most in this subject because I was afraid 
of the teacher. She made life miserable if 
you came in unprepared.” Another claimed, 
“I got some deficiency slips and my father 
raised merry H____!” 

Although some parents cooperate activel) 
with the school in getting pupils to study, 
it seems after all that direct efforts by pat 
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ents are not of great importance. If a boy 
is scolded at home for a low mark he may 
go through the motions of preparing his 
lessons, but it is doubtful if he gains much 
from such forced work. 

High-school pupils will study if teachers 
and parents use indirect methods instead of 
threats and scoldings. Most pupils really 
want to succeed in their school work—148 
out of 175 reported that when they studied 
they studied to get a good mark. School work 
should be adapted to the pupils’ needs and 
ability. It ought to be possible for every 
pupil to succeed in most of his school tasks. 
The “success” psychology in school work will 
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often prove to be an effective device to stimu- 
late pupils in the preparation of assigned 
work. 

But work that is adapted to the pupils’ 
abilities is not enough. The lessons must 
also be interesting and worth studying. Few 
pupils in high-school classes today will pre- 
pare assignments if they fail to see that such 
work is worthwhile. 

To get pupils to study effectively the as- 
signments must be presented in an interest- 
ing manner, the work must be adapted to 
the abilities of all pupils, and the pupils 
must be made to feel that they are gaining 
something worthwhile. 


Recently They Said: 


“And Wait for the Crash” 


The year 1938 saw a sharp decrease in automobile 
fatalities, against an unbroken rise for many years. 
Education was given credit for this drop; but not 
public-school education. It was the radio, news- 
papers, commercial and law enforcement agencies 
that received the credit. What could be done if 
every facility of the public schools were used to 
reduce the enormous loss each year in traffic ac- 
cidents? While the nation enforces more strict laws, 
builds super highways, makes safer cars and allows 
commercial institutions to take the lead in teaching 
safe driving, we educators assign safety education a 
pastime period, send away for a set of booklets, 
close our eyes—and wait for the crash.—WaALLace E. 
STOCKWELL in New Jersey Educational Review. 


Conservation Materials 


Teachers having a limited amount of time and 
interest, and yet inclined to teach some conserva- 
tion, can obtain a few specific outlined programs or 
units of work from several federal agencies and 
national youth groups. Additional ones can be 
secured from some states. Teachers or administrators 
wishing to prepare original syllabi or units can 
obtain an enormous amount of material including 
valuable low-cost literature and visual aids from 
federal agencies. Federal agencies equipped and 
interested in helping teachers in wildlife conserva- 
tion work are: United States Biological Survey, 
United States Forest Service, United States Extension 


Service, National Park Service, United States Soil 
Conservation Service, and Office of Education. Youth 
agencies having a limited amount of material are 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts of America.— 
RICHARD LEE WEAVER in School Science and Mathe- 
matics. 


Vote, Teacher! 


Political bosses in our own localities, the state, 
and elsewhere will sometimes listen to intelligent 
argument, but the ballot of the teacher has greater 
force. Of course, we must not become “Reds”, but 
we must be “red-blooded” enough and have sufficient 
“back-bone” to dare to speak up to the greatest 
political bosses with our votes. If we remain aloof 
from our community obligations, and unless we 
become more community-minded, how can we teach 
democracy and citizenship?—Harriet F. Pease in 
New York State Education. 


Escape 


Were a man from Mars to find himself in a mixed 
gathering on this planet, he might very soon find, by 
indubitable signs, whether he were in the midst 
of a convention of teachers. If from scattered points 
throughout the assemblage, persons singly and by 
pairs were constantly rising and threading their re- 
spective ways toward the exits, the Martian visitor 
might be certain that here was a convention of 
teachers.—CLype B. MarsH in Michigan Education 
Journal. 





The High-School 
JEWELRY GYP 


By 
MILTON H. ANDRUS 


HE JEWELRY SALESMEN began to appear 
5 es - this morning. I hate to see the 
season start. Well-groomed men standing in 
our classrooms skilfully displaying gaudy 
rings to open-mouthed juniors. Kids from 
the fields and the range, many of them not 
more than three months ahead of starva- 
tion, are easily convinced that next to God 
and the flag a class ring is the most impor- 
tant thing in their lives. 

And today they are buying rings and pay- 
ing eight or nine dollars for each and every 
one of them. Why? Well, the reasons are 
not good nor are there many. 

The first one that comes to mind is this 
matter of tradition. Every youngster must 
have a class ring before he graduates and 
sometimes whether he graduates or not. 
This is true because countless graduates be- 
fore him have all had class rings and their 
poor, dumb ghosts would haunt any pres- 
ent-day mortal should he be so unwise as 
to turn from the time-honored class ring. 
The class ring is like the Constitution and 
the Easter Rabbit—it is part of our folklore 
and must not be disturbed. 

Of course the salesman has much bearing 
on the situation. He is an expert. He knows 
how to present his merchandise in such a 
manner that possessing it becomes impera- 
tive. 

—— 

Eprror’s Note: Some of the concerns that 
sell school jewelry won’t like this article at 
all. But if the author's report on the situa- 
tion accurately represents widespread prac- 
tices, it is high time that this article be 
printed. Mr. Andrus is principal of the Mc- 
Clave, Colorado, High School. 


He infers from time to time that certain 
rival schools in the vicinity are being much 
more sophisticated in ring choices this year 
than ever before. Therefore, if the members 
of this particular class would go down in 
history as something more than a dull lot 
of clods, it would be well to invest in No, 
C29, a dandy little band at only eight-fifty 
for the girls and nine dollars for the boys. 
(However, this difference is unusual. The 
average range between male and female in 
class rings is one dollar and a half.) 

The salesman also employs a tricky little 
device known as a “long term contract”. 
To be fair to the salesmen of quality 
jewelry, it is necessary to say that they do 
not like to use the “contract” but are forced 
to do so by shoddy competitors. 

The salesman usually sells his “contract” 
on a service basis. At any rate the adminis- 
trator becomes so sold on one line of mer- 
chandise that he binds in writing all of his 
junior classes for the next four to six years. 
This means that the salesman will not 
have any competition for this particular 
school’s business for that many years to 
come. You may say that such a practice is 
illegal before the law and you, of course, 
will be right. 

But the fact remains that this business of 
pre-pledging class purchases works. It works 
because the jewelry companies have an 
agreement among themselves. When a con- 
tract goes into a school they do not attempt 
to sell a rival contract until the time on the 
first one has expired. The advantage is that 
they may charge all the traffic will bear for 
the period of time covered by the contract. 
The usual bait offered for such long-term 
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business is an oil painting, or an_ illu- 
minated globe, a small trophy case, and in 
some cases a loving cup. 

Another reason for the class ring’s linger- 
ing on is that some of the school superin- 
tendents and small town jewelers effect a 
minute but exact graft from the annual 
transaction. 

The jeweler in the average small town is 
usually hard pressed financially. In high- 
school jewelry he sees a chance to make a 
profit without any investment or extension 
of service. He clips the salesman for ten to 
fifteen per cent of the gross cost of the ring, 
thus making forty-five dollars or more on 
a sale of, say, $450. The jeweler is also en- 
thusiastic about “contracts”. When he 
knows that one salesman will handle the 
business for a period of years it is not 
necessary to make much effort for the an- 
nual grifter’s pittance. 

Not to be outdone, the superintendent 
often queries (if not offered) the salesman 
as to what the administration may expect 
in event the sale is successful. And by long 
and studious observation this writer has 
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decided that many superintendents may ex- 
pect a great variety of things, value, how- 
ever, remaining fairly constant. He may 
expect any small gift from a leather bound 
cookbook to a clever variety of Christmas 
cards. The last erring knight to sail out of 
this office had Christmas cards. 

Of course, all this small-time corruption 
merely serves to make ring prices higher 
still. The kids pay for that graft. My poor 
pupils pay for it and dearly. Every youngster 
in nearly every high school helps to pay 
it, whether his school’s officers and his town’s 
business men are guilty of such practice or 
not. 

I believe in symbols. I believe that the 
high-school ring serves that purpose. The 
truth is, however, that even the best ring 
will not stand up. The wear that most 
young people force a ring to take is too 
much. More than this, hundreds of rings 
are lost. It seems that the time has arrived 
when a new symbol should be introduced. 
Should it be a pin, printed record of a class, 
motion picture film of the class, or what do 


you suggest? 


1940—The 500th Anniversary 
of Printing 


If printing hadn't been invented, THe CLEARING 
House today might be a bulletin of a few pages, 
laboriously copied in longhand by rows of monks 
sitting on high stools, plagued by writer's cramp 
and grumbling about the quality of the goose quills. 

However, the year 1940 will be celebrated 
throughout the nation as the 500th anniversary of 
printing. This year also marks the gooth anniver- 
sary of the introduction of printing to the American 
Continent (Mexico City, 1539) and the gooth anni- 
versary of printing in the United States (Bay Psalm 
Book, published by Stephen Daye Press at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1640). 

Schools, libraries, publishers, printers, authors, 
booksellers, are to cooperate in observances. The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts Printing Anni- 


versary Committee, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, will send a free manual of suggestions upon 
request. The suggestions include historical, literary, 
and mechanical aspects; consideration of the print- 
ing press as opinion maker, educator, and aid to 
scientific progress; examination of printing as a 
graphic art, and as a preserver of civilization (well, 
to some extent, anyway). 

There is dissention over the origins of printing. 
Credit for early primitive experiments goes to the 
Near East and China. Several printers appeared in 
Europe almost simultaneously in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But majority opinion holds that the German, 
Johann Gutenberg, between the years 1440 and 1450, 
was the first successfully to coordinate the adjust- 
able mold, movable metal type, paper, and ink. 
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Law. 


Politicians are worried about 1940, teachers about 
1840. Until we look ahead we'll never get ahead. 
Cc. W. R. 
© 


Want to Join? 


Because of a recent exposure to a particularly 
high-tension line of meetings, radio addresses, and 
talks in general, I up and joined the Amalgamated 
Society for the Abolition of Ahs, And Ahs, Ers, 
If-ers, And Their Ik. 

We teachers talk too darn much. What a god- 
send if we could stifle, swallow, sidetrack or tongue- 
slip those indescribable, frequent sounds that mean 
nothing, and lose audiences by the barrelful. 

If you should join this organization, and your 
conversation doesn't rise rapidly into a more ra- 
tional classification thereafter, just notify headquar- 
ters, and the Society will send you one of its 
patented strangling devices, postpaid. R. V.B. 


© 


Thrills 


Part Il 


4. The thrill that you get when a patron who 
praises you to your face when asking a favor, strafes 
you to the principal when not in the mood for 
praising. (A lot of people seem to have been born 
in the month of Janus.) 

5. The thrill your club gets after having worked 
long and faithfully on a school production—only 


HR 


Epiror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


to find that when the dinner for the cast and the 
director is given, the stage hands and electricians 
are too plebian to be remembered. (There is a 
proletariat even in a school democracy.) 

6. The annual thrill your bankbook has each 
September first when its balance reads again for the 
twentieth time “$00.00”. (None but the brave 
should dare to teach; the less brave become mil. 
lionaires.) R. BLN. 


© 


If only we were one of those phenomenal fellows 
who can teach with one hand and make money with 
the other! This month we've had to send all ou 
bills back marked “insufficient funds.” _E. E. P. 


© 


Fact and Fancy 


More than go per cent of the faculty of a large 
high school recently joined a local of the American 
Federation of Teachers. The local press has carried 
some “fancy work” by anonymous readers, of which 
the following quotations are samples: 

Fancy: “It has been suggested that the . . . board 
..+ furnish . . . a ‘roll of honor’, the list of names 
of the 15 loyal and independent teachers who de- 
clined to join the union.” 

Fact: The honor roll of “loyal and independent 
teachers” is headed by a large property owner, a be 
liever in the transfer of training theory, and a 
teacher who relies on the proper “connections”. 

Fancy: “The people . . . would like to know who 
the teachers are who have pride in their profession 
and enough confidence in their ability as teaches 
to be able to hold their jobs without affiliating with 
the labor unions.” 

Fact: Last spring an outstanding teacher was given 
an unasked-for “leave of absence”—Organize-and- 
we'll-fire threats last spring threw an_ incipien! 
teachers’ club into the arms of the A. F. of T— 
Threats of go days’ notice to leaders last fall r 
sulted in a hegira to the union standard. 

Fancy: “If, by organizing, these teachers expect © 
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take charge of school affairs and dictate policies of 
administration, the sooner a halt is called the bet- 
ter.” 

Fact: The superintendent has been deprived of 
all business functions, barred from board meetings, 
and was grilled for three hours by the board in an 
attempt to obtain his approval (legally necessary) 
for the dismissal of a ring-leader. The union has 
passed a resolution expressing its confidence in the 
superintendent's “leadership and integrity”. 

Fancy: “The board members have the confidence 
and backing of the entire school district, as evi- 
denced by their being re-elected year after year with 
large majority votes. There is no doubt of their 
true Americanism.” 

Fact: It has been said that money talks. The 
floors are well swept by janitors who are thick as 
locusts. The electrician and his assistant (each paid 
more than most teachers) busy themselves replacing 
light bulbs. When civic bodies are able to find out 
the time and place of board meetings, the proceed- 
ings are conducted in the low tones that befit 
“American” gentlemen. 

Fancy: “We look to them [the board] to handle 
this matter with firmness and to safeguard the in- 
terests of our children. To them must fall the duty 
of raising the standard of teaching—once a profes- 
sion, now a trade!” 

Fact: The community is predominantly union. 
Many residents are members of railway brother- 
hoods, postal employees’ union, city teachers’ union, 
and many craft unions. 

Perhaps the needleworker is not in tune with her 
times or with her community. S. W. 


© 


Lucy to Jenny 


“Yes, Carling, I learned in the summer workshop 
that teachers should be well rounded. You know— 
get new experiences. So I decided to hitchhike back 
home. ... 


“Did I learn anything? I'll say I did! But mostly 


I learned not to hitchhike!” 
© 


F. A. L. 


An educator addressing a meeting in one of our 
state capitols said, “I shall explain the matter briefly 
in detail in a few moments.” J. B. V. 


© 


Pressure 


1. One superintendent, anxious to enjoy a 100% 
enrolment rating with certain educational associa- 
tions, sent one of his minions to the hospital to get 
the last teacher's name on the dotted line. 


She was propped up in bed and her hand guided 
to sign a check for six dollars. When she completely 
regained consciousness after the traffic accident 
which had sent her to a bed of pain, she was sur- 
prised to learn that the check was already winging 
its way to promote a program of more democracy 
in education. 

2. Many a black list hangs on many an office 
bulletin board listing those who have failed to obey 
the dictate that all teachers must pay up and belong 
to the organizations which preach democracy in 
thought and deed. D. 8. W. 
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Or History by Jello 


A high-school principal of considerable impor- 
tance in his own state recently told the teachers, 
while seeking to imbue them with the great im- 
portance of the calling wherewith they had been 
called, “Education is propaganda.” 

If that is true then why not solve the financial 
problems of the schools by getting commercial 
sponsors for individual schools, or perhaps for the 
entire outfit? Listerine, say, from nine to ten, Pep- 
sodent from ten to eleven, Campbell's Soup from 
eleven to twelve, Chesterfields from one to two, 
Ford Motors from two to three and—Bayer Aspirin 
from three to four! W. S. McC. 
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Nowadays guidance permeates almost every nook 
and cranny of the educational program. Still, we 
had a momentary start when we encountered in the 
Journal of the N. E. A. an article entitled “Adjust- 
ment of School Furniture”. M. D. 


© 
Early Cynic 

Cynics, like poets, must be born—for they make 
themselves apparent at such early ages. 

When I returned from an Indian Exposition, I 
was so excited over the puppet show that I took a 
bit of time to tell my pupils about it. I explained 
that the first scene showed an Indian brave talking 
to his son, telling him to go to school to learn the 
white man’s ways so he could make a living. 

“He'd better not learn the white man’s ways,” 
suggested my sophisticated sophomore, “if he wants 
to make a living.” R. E. R. 

© 


“It takes a lot of patience and forbearance to be 
kind to dumb animals when they belong to the hu- 
man species.” And yet there are people who com- 
plain that teachers are paid more than the dog 
catcher! N. McC. L. 





What the NYA did for 
NINE PUPILS 


By 
MARJORIE R. CHAMPINE 


HE FOLLOWING comments concern vari- 
T ous students who held National 
Youth Administration jobs in the Marshall 
High School of Minneapolis at the time the 
writer made a study of the problems of 
these young people. 

The writer had been familiar with many 
of the students receiving aid. She knew 
them as visiting teacher and counselor, and 
as the investigator and administrator of 
State and Federal aid. The nine case-studies 
presented here are representative of the 
many omitted. These studies indicate the 
backgrounds of the students, and the effect 
of the aid upon them. 


Case 1—Roy. Roy was sixteen and in the 
11A grade. His father had divorced his 
mother when Roy was twelve. The father, 
who was a traveling salesman, and Roy had 
a one-room apartment. When his father was 
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Eprror’s Note: The author, a member of 
the faculty of Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has been investigator 
and administrator of State and Federal Aid 
ever since it was introduced in the school. 
About 140 Marshall students were receiving 
NYA aid at the time the present study was 
made. This article contained case-studies of 
fifteen typical NYA students. Because of 
space limitations, the editors reduced the 
number of cases to nine, without, they trust, 
affecting the cross-section value of the report. 
The author states that this material was 
summarized with the aid and advice of Dr. 
Harl R. Douglass, formerly of the University 
of Minnesota, now head of the Department 
of Education, University of North Carolina. 


away Roy lived alone, doing his own cook- 
ing and laundry. He had an I.Q. of 120 and 
was usually on the honor roll. He was a 
member of the Student Council for his 
homeroom, a reporter on the school paper, 
and was in three clubs. 

Most of the students earning $6 per 
month were 12A’s, but because of his ability 
Roy was also allotted $6 and worked for 
two teachers. Roy had no money for carfare 
or school expenses before he received stu- 
dent-aid. In the spring of 1937, it was neces- 
sary for him and his father to go on relief. 

Case 2—Mike. Mike was eighteen years of 
age and in the 12A grade. He came to 
Marshall High from the West, and was liv- 
ing alone in a room. He had lived with his 
sister, a Federal student at the University, 
but the sister had become ill and returned 
to her home in the summer of 1936. Mike 
was a happy-go-lucky lad, always smiling 
and very popular with the students and the 
faculty. He was earning $6 per month work- 
ing as a hall page. 

One day he went to the nurse’s office and 
said his stomach hurt him. The nurse 
learned that he was living on bread and a 
little hamburger steak, and that his budget 
for food was ten cents a day. The visiting 
teacher took Mike to the General Hospital, 
where a doctor said that his stomach had 
shrunk and he showed signs of ulcers—the 
result of insufficient nourishment. He was 
put into a home near the school, where he 
was boarded. Mike’s weight increased, his 
color returned, and he won a medal for 
wrestling in the spring of 1937. Mike “hitch- 
hiked” to the West to spend Mother's Day 
with his mother, who was teaching in a 
rural school. 
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Wuat THE NYA Dip For Nine Pupits 


Case 3—Peter. Peter was fifteen and in the 
i0A grade. In 1926 his father, who was a 
locomotive engineer, deserted the family. 
The mother was left with six children, one 
of whom earned a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1937. Peter’s mother 
was not well, but was always cheerful and 
very cooperative. The children all had good 
records in school, and worked in order to 
help themselves in every possible way. The 
mother was granted a Mothers’ Pension in 
1932, but it was small at the time this study 
was made (1937) because only three of the 
children were then under eighteen. 

Peter was extremely bashful and did not 
belong to any clubs. He was given the 
NYA job for which he asked—to help take 
care of the instruments in the band room. 
The $3 per month for this help was giving 
Peter a little feeling of security and he was 
planning to get into the band. 

Case 4—Jane. Jane was eighteen and in 
the 12A grade. Her family had been on re- 
lief for a number of years. Jane had an 1.Q. 
of 96 and a low average for marks. It was 
very difficult to place her in school on an 
NYA job, for a number of teachers inter- 
viewed said she was undependable. She was 
an excellent skater and wanted to become 
a figure skater. 

With the funds received through the 
NYA Jane was able to get some second- 
hand figure skates and to get back and forth 
from the enclosed rink on the opposite side 
of town. She organized a number of young- 
er girls in the school, interested in skating, 
into groups. They met Saturday mornings 
and Jane taught them skating in the winter 
and tennis in the spring. She developed so 
much that she was able to conduct meetings 
of a hundred girls. Her marks improved 
and she became known and liked in the 
school. 

Case 5—Edgar. Edgar was twenty years 
old and in the 12A grade. His father had 
general paresis and the family had been on 
relief since 1932. The mother spent a good 
deal of time at the school and almost de- 
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manded that her children be given books, 
clothing, and tickets to school activities. 
Edgar earned $6 per month and refused to 
work for this money. No matter what task 
he was given, he did not appear. He was 
asked to help on the football field at games, 
to go over to the field Saturday mornings, 
to be hall page. When talked to about his 
refusal to work he would reply, “I should 
worry.” 

There was a conference and Edgar was 
almost dropped from the payroll. He was 
put into the office, where he could be super- 
vised, as an office page, but did not show 
any marked change of attitude. 

Case 6—Jack. Jack was sixteen and a 10A. 
His father had lost his eyesight while work- 
ing, but had not been able to get compensa- 
tion. Jack did not belong to any clubs and 
associated with an undesirable group of 
boys. They had hitchhiked to the western 
coast two or three times; they would shoot 
craps in the vicinity of the school during 
the lunch hour. Jack did not want to work 
for his student aid and no teacher wanted 
him. He was put into the office as a page 
and did so much wisecracking and talking 
back that he had to be moved. 

Jobs were hard to get for this type of 
boy, and he was about to be dropped, but 
it was learned that he was interested in the 
microphone and he was allowed to help on 
the stage. There was a decided improve- 
ment in his school attendance and in his 
attitude. He felt that there could not be a 
school assembly without his help. 

Case 7—Clara. Clara, i5, was working in 
the school lunchroom and doing fairly well. 
Her family was Italian and had been helped 
for years. In the spring of 1935, Clara lost 
a book from the Public Library. Nothing 
was done about this for over a year. The 
librarian gave Clara a chance to work in a 
branch library until she had earned the cost 
of the book. Clara refused, and consequent- 
ly her parents were taken into conciliation 
court in the fall of 1936. The family felt no 
responsibility about making good, and it 
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was hard on the lunchroom manager to 
keep Clara up to standards. She was out a 
great deal and did not notify the lunch- 
room when she was absent. She was not neat 
and liked to “talk back”. 

Case 8—Anna. Anna, 17, was in the 11A 
grade. Her family had been on relief since 
1925. The school furnished Anna every- 
thing, including sewing materials, paints, 
and pencils, etc. She was difficult to place 
on a job because the teachers said she was 
impudent. She was lazy and also said she 
didn’t see why she had to work for her 
money. 

There were over fifty crippled children 
in Marshall High School. They were in sep- 
arate rooms and under special supervision. 
Anna was allowed to go to the lunchroom 
five minutes ahead of time, set the tables, 
and help carry the trays for those who 
couldn’t walk. Anna commented on how 
much she had to be thankful for. 

Case 9—Betty. Betty came to Minneapolis 
from a farm in North Dakota, to live with 
an aunt. She was almost totally deaf and, 
according to her aunt, Betty's deafness was 
caused by her father’s slapping her ears. 
Betty’s family was on relief and the father 
was a man with a violent temper and no 
sympathy for or understanding of his chil- 
dren. Betty had a low LQ. (78), had never 
been off the farm, and was a very lonely 
girl. It was difficult for her to find her way 
around the school and also very hard for 
her to get acquainted with other students. 
She was very happy to be able to get a job 
working in the school lunchroom, earning 
$3 a month. 


It is apparent that not only did many 
NYA pupils need financial help in order to 
get along at school, but that they also faced 
other problems of serious nature, upon 
which special help was badly needed. These 
case histories suggest the need both for in- 
vestigation and for guidance as well as as- 
sistance. 

It seems certain that a considerable num- 


The CLEARING HousE 


ber of NYA youngsters were suffering from 
malnutrition. If they were compared with a 
random sampling of the school population, 
how would they measure up in weight and 
physical conditions? 

Mike (Case 2) was slowly starving until 
he was discovered by the school nurse. 
There were many families, living on a very 
limited relief budget, who couldn’t manage 
to provide lunches for their children to eat 
at school. Carl, whose case is not discussed 
in this article, had been under observation 
for tuberculosis as had his three sisters. It 
was difficult for the mother to buy milk 
for the children. Marie (another case not 
covered here) had a father who had been ill 
many years ago. According to the agencies, 
he was able to work, but refused to look 
for a job, or to take one if it was provided 
for him. 

Some guidance in the budgeting of the 
monthly checks should be given. Of course, 
the families who were getting relief received 
help and guidance in such matters. The 
writer tried to help students plan how to 
spend and account for their monthly checks. 
There were so many in the NYA group who 
had never handled any money that it was a 
great step for them to have even $3 per 
month. 

As might well be anticipated, a most se- 
rious and outstanding problem of the NYA 
lies in the large number of abnormal or 
unusual home situations: the large number 
receiving relief; the children such as Clara 
and Marie, whose parents were completely 
pauperized. There were many homes with 
only one parent trying to keep the family 
together. Out of the g families there were 
2 having both an able-bodied father and an 
able-bodied mother—cases 7 and 8. The fa 
ther in one family had general paresis, case 
5; another was blind, case 6. 

Several families were not able to guide 
their children in the proper use of theit 
leisure time. In many cases there was no 
room in which they could entertain their 
friends. They did not have facilities for rec 
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reation or social life. One of the principal 
reasons given for failure in school subjects 
was that they did not have a quiet place to 
study. Many of them sought their pleasures 
away from their homes in order to get away 
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from the constant complaining, whining, 
and quarreling. The effect upon the devel- 
opment of personality of spending years of 
youth in such an environment is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. 


Local Teacher Group Pools Buying and 
Gets 5 to 50% Discounts 


By Juces A. Hotus 


When five hundred schoolmen, their 
wives, and families concentrate their buying 
power in local communities, merchants wish 
to reciprocate. Such is the standpoint be- 
hind the Nassau County Schoolmen’s Coun- 
cil Professional Discount Plan. The location 
of Nassau County is metropolitan, so that an 
organization such as this has definite service 
within an easy thirty to thirty-five mile 
radius. A member may purchase practically 
anything the world can offer. 

The Professional Discount Plan grew 
originally when two of the schoolmen were 
discussing plans for increasing their attend- 
ance at meetings. One of the schoolmen had 
been in the merchandising field previously 
and had some inkling of original cost, mark- 
up, and marked prices. Through his efforts a 
committee was formed. 

Each member of the committee had a cer- 
tain section of the county assigned him. It 
was each one’s job to contact the merchants 
in his locality, obtain their points of view, 
and offer merchants, if they wished, free 
space on the discount list. There was no sales 
talk, no compulsion, simply the guarantee 
that the members and their families would 
be informed of the merchandise he had to 
offer as well as the exact location of his busi- 
ness. What inducement could he hope to 


use to attract business? Why, a discount! 

Thus was born the Professional Discount 
List which includes thirty to forty places of 
business carefully selected as to reliability 
and ethics. They range in type from the very 
small individually owned stores to large New 
York City department stores. Most of them, 
however, are the well known, well estab- 
lished local stores. The Schoolmen may pur- 
chase luxuries, as well as necessities, at sub- 
stantial savings. The lowest discount is 5% 
—the highest 50%. 

Do you need a new stove for your house? 
Here is the story of one member. He priced 
the stove he desired (a standard make) in the 
leading city department store. Their price 
was about $167, which includes installation. 
He then went to our discount man on stoves. 
Result? He purchased the same stove for 
$106, plus $4 freight. He saved $57. 

Although the Nassau County Schoolmen’s 
Council is founded on the premise of good 
fellowship, it is likewise vitally interested in 
the welfare of its members. This is one way 
it helps them. Membership is a dollar—but 
on that new $30 suit Teacher Doe is going 
to buy he is going to save $3. Does he appre- 
ciate it? You bet! That's one of the things 
that makes the Nassau County Schoolmen’s 
Council a “going” organization. 





PUPIL COMMITTEES 
RUN my CLASSROOM 


By LYLE C. MARTIN 


NCORPORATING the standing committee 
I idea into regular classroom procedure 
has been a new achievement of mine this 
year. I have long felt the need for such a 
program and this year organized a plan 
to bring about better pupil-teacher coopera- 
tion and better classroom results. 

The guiding motive is to assign every 
member of every class a committee appoint- 
ment in order to develop a sense of group 
responsibility, and indirectly, personal re- 
sponsibility. I say assign advisedly. Actually 
all chairmen were elected for their positions 
and they in turn selected their co-workers 
for the semester. The class officers were also 
elected. The only teacher influence exerted 
was evidenced in reading aloud the facts con- 
cerning what duties the chairmanship of 
each committee entailed. I have utilized this 
plan for the study of social sciences in 
grades 11, 10, and 8. It is functioning at 
all levels very successfully. 

The pupil officers were also elected as a 
necessary part of the organization of the 
class. Instead of the usual officers customa- 
rily elected in most organizations, the idea 
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Eprror’s Note: If you are an overbur- 
dened teacher, you probably will read this 
article with sharp interest. In it, the author 
tells how three class officers and eight class 
committees in each of his classes relieve him 
of a large amount of the routine and detail 
work of teaching. By assuming and discharg- 
ing these responsibilities, the pupils grow 
in self-reliance and in understanding of 
democratic procedures. Mr. Martin teaches 
in the Claremont, California, High School. 


was to functionalize all positions. In this 
way only those offices were selected that 
offered definite jobs to perform. 

Instead of requiring a notebook from 
each pupil, I have a folder file (legal size 
manila folders) for each member of all my 
classes. All written work assigned is given 
an arabic numeral and is filed in its proper 
sequence in each pupil's folder. This folder 
is the culminating record of the semester's 
work. I use a separate card file (5 x 8) for 
collateral reading reports. As stated later, 
a pupil committee keeps these files in 
order. I find these two files to be invaluable 
in my classroom work. 


Cass OFFICERS 


Student Leader—To take charge of the 
class at regular intervals for a socialized 
recitation as well as assume leadership in 
the absence (or tardiness) of the teacher. 

Host or Hostess—To greet all visitors to 
the classroom, see that they are comfortably 
seated and provided with a textbook, and 
given an explanation of work being done in 
class at that time and its relation to the 
unit of work being accomplished by the class 
as a whole. 

Attendance—To take the daily attendance 
of the class, make out the attendance slip 
for the office, and record attendance in the 
teacher's roll-call book. 


Crass COMMITTEES 


Steering—To plan and evaluate class tech- 
niques and activities. To appraise carefully 
all oral reports for pupil improvement and 
for grading purposes. To assist in making 
permanent records of class work (i.e., scrap 
book). 
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Pupit COMMITTEES RUN My CLAssROOM 


Library—To take charge of class demand 
for library materials, inform the school li- 
brarian of needed materials in advance (48 
hours), help classmates locate books, inform 
them of the proper sources of information. 
To assume full responsibility for books held 
on special reserve for the class, for distribu- 
tion of the class weekly newspaper (Ameri- 
can Observer), and for the care of supple- 
mentary texts in the classroom. 

Bulletin Board—To take charge of the 
class bulletin board for current topics, in- 
cluding news items, pictures, maps, car- 
toons. These items must be changed weekly. 

Display—To take charge of the class dis- 
play board reserved for the purpose of 
showing individual work by pupils as well 
as other pictures, prints, models, posters, 
maps and cartoons related to the unit of 
work being studied. 

Folder—To take charge of the collection 
and filing of all written work which is to 
be filed in the pupils’ folders, and of the 
collateral card file. To help check for com- 
pleteness and help evaluate for pupil grades. 

Motion Picture—To take charge of the re- 
ceiving and the returning of all films, as 
well as operating the projectors for both 
silent and sound films. To advise in the 
selection of films to show the class. To take 
similar charge of all sides. 
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Field Trip—To arrange for all field trips 
taken by the class as a group. This includes 
correspondence with persons in places to be 
visited as well as filling out proper school 
forms and arranging for transportation. 

Radio—To evaluate and post daily pro- 
grams of general and specific interest to the 
class. To set up radio equipment and select 
the proper program. 

I feel that this experiment with the dem- 
ocratic procedures of standing committees as 
an integral part of the classroom work is 
paying dividends. The pupils feel, as never 
before, that they have a definite part in the 
administration of the class. The bulletin 
board and display boards have been full 
to overflowing. The steering committee has 
assumed the job of making two scrap books 
from material posted on these two boards 
after it is taken down. 

The library and folder committees are 
constantly busy with the details of their 
jobs. The motion picture, radio and field 
trip committees work as needed. The class 
officers are, as planned, highly active. The 
position of Host or Hostess offers excellent 
chances for pupils to learn how to meet 
total strangers and provide for them as 
friends. 

I feel that this is a definite step in helping 
to change democratic theory into practice. 


January Classroom 
By Grace LAWRENCE 


I love the month of cold and snow 

When children sneeze and cough and blow. 
I love the snap of clear fresh air 

From the cracked transom near my chair. 

I love the scent of cedar, pine— 

And muddy g’loshes dried in line. 

I love the tones of scarfs and mits— 

Those greens and reds are cheerful bits. 
They drape the pipes, by twelve are dry. 


(The pleasant odor?—Pass it by!) 
I love these bright and ruddy faces 


They're much less frequent than the spaces 


Of children absent in each row. 

My register—a pleasant glow!— 

Now we may teach the best we can— 
No holidays to mar our plan. 

I love this month—I teach with ease. 
(My kingdom for the summer’s breeze!) 





TAILOR comes to SCHOOL 


A cobbler and a furrier, too! 
By LYL R. SOLEM 


EYOND READING about Betsy Trotwood 

having David Copperfield “measured 
for a suit”, perhaps not many seventh- 
grade pupils have had any experience in 
being measured for suits in school. 

Last year, however, a seventh-grade boy 
was measured in a geography class at our 
school. An expert tailor came to that class 
to explain how men’s suits are made, what 
types of materials are used, where cloth is 
purchased, how patterns are made and 
used, how much time is required to make 
a suit, the differences between hand-made 
and factory-made suits, and how long it 
takes a tailor to make a suit. 

A cobbler and a furrier came too! The 
cobbler brought his tools and two old shoes, 
which he carefully ripped apart in order 
to give us a complete analysis of their make- 
up. He told us the name and the purpose 
of each part, the sources of the materials, 
and explained the economy of buying good 
shoes. - 
The pupils were so amazed at the variety 
of parts and materials in a shoe that they 
decided to make a bulletin board display 
of the actual pieces of an old oxford. They 
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Eprror’s Note: This article concerns the 
use of community resources in a manufac- 
turing unit of a seventh-grade geography 
course. Because of space limitations, the 
author merely indicates in a summary the 
wide and varied program of activities, ref- 
erence reading, and classroom discussion 
which were a part of the work. Miss Solem 
is supervisor of seventh-grade geography in 
the Campus School, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
State Teachers College. 


fastened the parts to the board with trans. 
parent adhesive tape, and explained each 
article by an accompanying typed note. The 
display was intriguing, and it certainly 
served to stimulate interest in shoe making 
in our school. 

A furrier arrived one day, rolling before 
him nothing less than an electric fur-stitch- 
ing machine, and carrying the “makings” 
of a woman’s fur coat under his arm. He 
did not forget to bring us samples of fur- 
dozens of them. 

Like a magician he went about making a 
fur coat in our classroom. The rough fur 
with which he started had to be moistened 
and nailed to the stretching boards, but 
having used foresight, he was able to start 
off with pieces which had previously been 
stretched, and he carried the job on as far 
as time would permit. 

Scores of questions were asked of him: 
Where do you get your fur? How much does 
it cost? How is raw fur prepared for sew- 
ing? Does your needle tear your fur? How 
do you keep seams from showing? What 
materials besides fur are needed for a coat? 
How much time is required to make a coat? 
The spectators questioned until coat mak- 
ing had a very special meaning to them. 

A boy who had been enjoying our visi- 
tors’ demonstrations asked if he might be 
permitted to give a little “show”, too. His 
aunt and uncle live near the Rock River 
in Iowa, he explained, and they are em 
ployed in a factory there which makes peat! 
buttons from clam shells. The other pupils 
were eager to have him bring his display 
and to hear his talk. His vivid, enthusiastic 
presentation left no dull gaps between the 
clam shells and the button cards. 
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TatLtor CoMEs TO SCHOOL 


To give some notion of pupil reaction to 
the demonstrations, I shall quote from let- 
ters of thanks written to each person who 
had come to help us understand our com- 
munity. To the tailor: 


Dear Mr. Edlund: I have learned very many 
things about making a suit. The first thing you 
do when you buy a suit is to pick out the style. 
The next is to select the color and material. For 
the average size man, three and one-third yards 
of cloth of double width will make him a suit. 

Alpaca was used in the early days to line a coat. 
Rayon is now used. Celanese is used for pocketing. 
Hair cloth is used to make the collar stiff. Wadding 
is used in the coat on the shoulders. Some of the 
cloth comes from foreign lands, because it is a 
better grade. Handmade suits are more expensive, 
but they last longer. 

For all the help you gave us, I want to thank 
you very much. Sincerely yours. 


To the shoe maker: 


Dear Mr. George: I am writing you a letter of 
thanks and to see whether or not I am right about 
the parts of a shoe. I will begin now with the 
parts of a shoe, and the kinds of leather used. The 
slip sole is between the outer sole and the inner 
sole. The outer sole is on the bottom of the shoe. 
The inner sole is next to the slip sole and then on 
the top of the inner sole comes the sock lining. The 
shank is often known as the arch support, which 
comes between the outer and slip sole. The back 
part of the shoe is known as the counter. It is 
made of composition paper or leather. 

There are many different kinds of leather used 
in making a shoe. The toe box is at the end of 
the shoe. That is why it is called the toe box. 
here are three kinds of heels; they are the leather 
heel, wooden heel, and rubber heel. The tongue 
is in the uppers. Sincerely yours. 


You are probably puzzled over the back- 
ground of these rather unusual school ex- 
periences. To explain, it is perhaps best 
that I go back to the beginning of the unit. 

In our seventh-grade geography class we 
were going to study manufacturing as a 
special area of work. To motivate the proj- 
ect, we opened with a group conversation 
based upon “What do we want to learn 
about manufacturing?” Questions such 
as these arose: What does manufacturing 
mean? What is the history of manufactur- 
ing? What comforts and necessities would 
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we be without if all manufacturing were to 
close suddenly? What lies back of manu- 
facturing—in other words, what geographic 
conditions are conducive to manufacturing? 

Suddenly our local community became a 
topic of interest. Do Moorhead and Fargo 
manufacture? Do we have the peculiar 
characteristics essential to successful manu- 
facturing? Do we supply any manufactured 
goods to other communities, or are we 
merely receivers, and do we export only 
raw products? Do we import any raw ma- 
terials? What communities do we supply, if 
any? 

The next day brought many answers: 
Moorhead and Fargo do manufacture 
cookies, cakes, crackers, bread, butter, 
cheese, fur coats, men’s suits, and they pack 
meat. Answers to the remaining questions 
came rapidly. 

Before very long a boy suggested that our 
class ought to go excursioning really to see 
what was going on locally. On the board 
we soon had a list of places to visit: a bis- 
cuit company, a foundry, a creamery, the 
granite works, a tailor, a furrier, and one 
girl insisted upon a shoe maker. Planning 
for excursions was soon in full swing; it led 
us down interesting avenues. 

When we came to the matter of plans 
for improving working conditions of factory 
employees, i.e., safety devices, danger spots, 
recreational opportunities, sanitation, and 
so on, a boy suggested a good story about 
life in a steel mill, which he had read in an 
eighth-grade anthology of literature. The 
book was on our classroom shelves, fortu- 
nately, and we decided to read “Pete of 
the Steel Mill” by Herschel Hall, and also 
to look for other interesting literature about 
labor. The next day brought us Elizabeth 
Browning's “Cry of the Children”, Mar- 
garet Widdemer’s “Factories” and “Guides”, 
Untermeyer's “Caliban in the Coal Mine”, 
Carl Sandburg’s “Leaden Eyed”, “Onion 
Days”, “Anna Imrath”, and “Chicago”. 
Pupils brought magazine pictures and news- 
paper clippings that would help them to 
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understand working conditions, good as 
well as bad. 

Finally strikes came up for a discussion. 
Were strikers ever justified in their actions? 
A variety of opinions followed and naturally 
some lively argument. The pupils seemed 
fair in their thinking and were most en- 
thusiastic in seeking to know the real life 
of the laborer. 

Having finished the “labor tangent”, we 
went to work with our references and text- 
books to answer the questions we had origi- 
nally set up, for we felt they must be an- 
swered before we excursioned. We read 
for several days and then pooled our knowl- 
edge in circle conversations, floor talks, com- 
mittee reports, and simple debates in cases 
where disagreements had risen. Unfortu- 
nately (or fortunately) when the time came 
for excursions our city was besieged by a 
series of northern blizzards. What were we 
to do? 

The answer came from a pupil: We can 
invite speakers representing different types 
of work to come to our school. Because of 
this suggestion, the tailor came to school, 
as did the cobbler and the furrier. Later 
when weather conditions were less severe, 
we excursioned and discussed our observa- 
tions. Then on the last day of our study, 
all our experiences were, of course, brought 
together in a summary lesson. 

The reader probably asks at this point: 
What were the goals to be attained? Were 
they reached? What means of appraisal 
were used? 

Five objectives were set up: 
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1. To help seventh-grade pupils to live more 
understandingly in their environment. 

2. To guide them toward an appreciation of what 
their home community provides in the form of 
manufactured necessities and luxuries of life. 

§- To help them to understand the geographic 
conditions which are necessary to successful manu- 
facturing. 

4- To lead them to think fairly about factory 
labor. 

5. To guide them to get a reasonable understand. 
ing of the great manufacturing centers of the 
world. 


Were these goals reached? Yes, I believe 
they were, on the whole. Pupils of low 
average ability seemed to show interest as 
great as that of the more gifted. Certainly 
I can say that they did as well on informal 
tests as groups whom I have taught by for- 
mal procedure. In fact, I believe the results 
were better, if you consider subject-matter 
acquisition as but one of many objectives. 

These pupils found joy in everyday les 
sons; they had excellent library experience; 
they took notes; they organized materials 
for oral or written summaries; they pfe- 
\pared bibliographies; they evaluated re 
ports and materials; they had experience 
with correct parliamentary procedure. They 
became sensitive to the use of fine literature 
as an avenue to better understanding of 
industry; they had conversation experience; 
they enjoyed observation trips because they 
had specific purposes in view; and, probably 
best of all, they had opportunities to see and 
know the work of their own neighbors as 
an important part in the pattern of the 
work of our world today. 


< 


Don’t Ignore Movies in Class 


For 75 per cent of our pupils the movie is the 
confessed favorite form of entertainment. Yet 75 
per cent of these same pupils reported in a recent 
survey that they had never written or spoken in 
the classroom about the photoplays they see, and 
only one pupil in twenty-five had ever asked his 
teacher's opinion about what picture to see. Is this 
a fair sample of our failure to participate in the 
experience, or of our ignoring experience as a live 


wire to motivate acquiring communication tech 
niques and critical standards? When we realize that 
the photoplays based upon classics (Dickens, for 
instance) have led to more reading of Dickens 
(larger sale of books at any rate) than in Dicken’s 
own day, I am inclined to call this one of the most 
costly examples of our ignoring opportunities for 
utilizing experiences to guide to better experiencing. 
—O. B. Spertin in West Virginia School Journal. 





A non-academic class analyzes 


by DEMOCRACY 


FLORENCE M. HINCHMAN 


URING THE past school year my integrat- 
D ing class in American history and 
fourth-year English was made up of thirty- 
seven twelfth-grade, non-academic boys and 
girls, eighteen of whom had also been with 
me the preceding year in an integrating 
class in social studies and third-year Eng- 
lish.t These youngsters were, for the most 
part, of Italian and Polish parentage, with 
a scattering of Scandinavian and German. 
Although most of them were not unintelli- 
gent, they were all in the non-academic 
classification, which with us means non- 
college entrance. Practically all came from 
meager cultural backgrounds. 

During the year there arose spontane- 
ously in connection with our study of Am- 
erica and its history a series of class discus- 
sions of democracy. Since this undertaking 
arose spontaneously and since everything 
the students contributed was voluntary and 
based on knowledge and attitudes which 
had been developing over a period of time, 
it seems to me that this record of group 
talks can be used as evidence that these 
youngsters were being helped to meet world 
problems with understanding. 


‘For an account of that year’s work, see the 
November 1938 number of The English Journal. 


— "He-- 


Eprror’s Note: This article is based upon 
a series of discussions held in the author’s 
twelfth-grade non-academic class, in which 
American history is integrated with English. 
“It seems to me,” writes Miss Hinchman, 
“to be a rather telling bit of evidence of the 
value of the integrating type of work with 
which our school is experimenting.” The au- 
thor teaches in the Roslyn, New York, High 
School. 


The whole thing started with a little talk 
one day about what we really meant by 
certain words, such as “liberty”, “freedom” 
and “democracy’’, which we were constantly 
using. We soon found ourselves so inter- 
ested in the ideas that everyone was ready 
to contribute about democracy that we de- 
cided to continue our discussions of it and 
keep a careful and detailed record of every- 
thing that was said. (One of the girls, with 
the help of her shorthand, kept the record.) 
It was decided to exclude from the record 
any contributions of the teacher in order 
that the whole might reflect the opinions 
and ideas of the pupils themselves. 

In these discussions, carried on inter- 
mittently over a period of about two months 
at the end of the year, the pupils themselves 
attempted to answer these questions: 

What are the essential characteristics of 
democracy? How does the United States 
really measure up to these standards? What 
dangers threaten democracy at the present 
time? What can we do to insure the safety 
of democracy? 

Logically the trend of these questions 
should be carried still further and would 
have been if the end of the school year had 
not come too soon. I should like to see 
added to these questions at least two more: 
Is democracy in its present form worth sav- 
ing? What can we learn from experiments 
elsewhere in the world and what can we 
devise that will either perfect democracy or 
direct its peaceful evolution into something 
even better? 

To support my contention that these 
very average boys and girls showed unmis- 
takable evidence that they were fairly well 
equipped to face such questions as these 
honestly and intelligently, I can only quote 
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briefly from the pupils’ own report, which 
in its entirety covers thirty typewritten 
pages. I shall try to select typical parts 
from the whole report. 

For example, the class listed the following 
essential characteristics of democracy: 


. President (or chief executive) elected by the 


people. 
. Government for the people rather than the 


people for the government. 
. Freedom of speech. 
. Freedom of the press. 
5. Freedom of religion. 
. Capitalistic economic system. 
. Criticism is accepted, 
. No one person may run the government. 
. Central government with every state repre- 
sented. 
. United, free country. 
. Laws for the protection of the people. 
. Privilege of voting your own way without pres- 
sure. 
. Participation of every individual. 
. Freedom to associate with people of every race 
and creed. 
. Fair trial. 
. Free universal education. 
. Decision of important issues rests with the 


people. 
. Equal opportunity. 

Next we discussed each of these eighteen 
points in turn, examining conditions in the 
United States to determine to what extent 
we measure up to each characteristic. Fol- 
lowing are typical excerpts from the record 
of this discussion: 

We don’t have as much freedom of speech 
as we generally think we do because (1) 
Father Coughlin has had difficulty in being 
allowed to speak over the radio, (2) Nor- 
man Thomas was not allowed to speak in 
Jersey City. 

On the other hand, we do have a greater 
degree of freedom of speech than in many 
countries because (1) Just the other night 
the Nazi Bund was allowed to hold a meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden and they 
had their speakers, (2) In our country we 
can discuss other types of government than 
our own in our public schools, (3) Here we 
can express our opinion on anything with- 


out being thrown in jail, (4) In this discus. 
sion itself, we are criticizing the construc. 
tion of our democracy, comparing it with 
countries in Europe and trying to discover 
both its strength and its weakness. 

We do have freedom of the press be. 
cause (1) The law guarantees the right to 
publish anything that isn’t libelous or incit- 
ing to the overthrow of the government, (2) 
Our newspapers are allowed to express their 
opinions editorially. For example, The 
Herald Tribune for the most part is critical 
of the present administration. 

On the other hand, there are cases where 
certain news items are withheld or dis. 
torted: (1) The Hearst newspapers do not 
favor the Democratic party nor do they pre- 
sent labor issues in the true light, (2) Some 
newspapers tell a story in such a way as to 
sway public opinion to think their way: 

For example, The New York Times in reporting 
the recent bombing episodes in England has stated 
the news in such a way that what may be the true 
explanation of it (internal dissatisfaction in England) 
has been covered up. This is because there are Eng- 
lish government sympathizers on the Times staff. In 
reporting the Spanish War, the Hearst papers criti- 
cized and gave the wrong impression of the Loyalists, 
calling them “Reds”. Nore: After all, even these 
points prove that freedom of the press prevails in 


that news can be colored by other individuals and 
forces than the government. 


The next question was: What dangers 
threaten democracy? According to this 
group’s opinion, these dangers are as fol- 
lows: 


Internal dangers: 

1. General ignorance of what democracy really is 

2. Foreign-born people still in sympathy with 
home government. (Example, the Nazi Bund.) 

3. Some individuals with money or influence who 
force others to do what they please. (Example, Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City.) 

4. The fact that newspapers do not always give 
the exact and true picture of the facts. 

5. Propaganda. 

. Communist organizations. 
. Unemployment. 


External dangers: 


1. Possibility of Hitler's getting a foothold in 
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south America and thus involving the United States. 

2. Penetration of Nazi ideas in this country. 

3. If the United States should join the democracies 
in the war against the dictators, some authorities 
daim that our democratic government could not 
stand the strain of a war. 

4. If the United States should not join the de- 
mocracies in a possible war against the dictators, 
democracy might be wiped out. 

5. American interests in foreign countries are 
likely to involve us in war, with the aforementioned 
dangers. 

6. Spread of Communism. 


(At this point a question arose which I 
thought was significant. “If it should turn 
out,” someone said, “that we are unable to 
keep our democratic form of government 
in the United States, would you rather have 
a dictatorship or Communism?” 

Opinion in the class was divided, but 
there were more who would rather have 
Communism than a dictatorship. However, 
everybody agreed that what we really want 
most is a democracy with the power to cor- 
rect its defects by legislation. 

Next came the answer to the gestion of 
how we can meet these dangers. These 
youngsters, having listed as one of the 
dangers the ignorance of what democracy 
really is, suggest the following remedies: 

1. Have democracy taught in all the 
schools. (Have principles of all forms of 
government discussed so that students will 
see the advantages of democracy.) 

2. Have more classes for foreign adults 
so that all foreign residents of the United 
States are reached, and in these classes try 
to teach not only enough reading and writ- 
ing to pass a literacy test but go more deep- 
ly into an understanding of American gov- 
ernment. 

3. Radio, movies, and magazines can be 
used to teach the meaning of democracy. 

4. Require everybody to pass an exami- 
nation to attain citizenship. 


Comments by the class on No. 4: “But this 
wouldn’t work even though it might be good in 
theory because people can't be forced to learn.” “But 
people can be forced as they are by Hitler in Ger- 
many.” “But forcing the people like this is undemo- 


cratic and would therefore defeat its own purpose.” 
“Anyway a man who has learned to recite what de- 
mocracy is may not have in his heart as much real 
understanding and love for democracy as the man 
who cannot put into words what democracy is.” 


Another of the dangers which these chil- 
dren recognized was unemployment, and 
here are their suggestions for dealing with 
this enormous problem: 

Comment by class: People who are out of 
work are often so desperate that they will 
try out anything in the hope that it might be 
better. Thus the unemployment situation 
in the United States is a possible source of 
danger to our democracy because among the 
dissatisfied unemployed, un-American ideas 
of government such as Nazism, Commun- 
ism, etc., can more easily get a foothold. 

What can be done about it? 

1. Federal aid in providing work through 
the WPA should be continued but reor- 
ganized. 


(a) The WPA wages should be adjusted in differ- 
ent sections to balance the wages paid by private in- 
dustries so that workers will be content on both 
sides. That is, WPA should not attract workers away 
from private industry. 

(b) Private industries, with the cooperation of 
their employees, should, by some work-sharing plan, 
provide part-time work for those unemployed. This 
would keep up their interest and morale even if it 
would not provide a living income. 


2. The government should continue its 
program of relief but abuses should be cor- 
rected. 


(a) There should be more thorough investigation 
of cases claiming relief so that help will go to those 
who really need it. 

(b) Relief should be restricted to those who are 
unemployable. This would make necessary an ex- 
tension of the WPA to cover the needs of all capable 
of employment. Money saved in the decrease of re- 
lief cases could be expended on WPA. 

(c) It would be better to return to the old method 
of giving tickets for food and other necessities in- 
stead of giving checks. People don't always spend 
the money for necessities. 

(d) It should be the responsibility of the Federal 
government to see that everyone has not only the 
bare necessities for existence but enough pleasure 
to make life worth living. For in a democracy the 
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government exists for the people and not the people 
for the government. 


3. The NYA should be continued in 
order to give training for jobs at the same 
time as giving financial help. 

4. There should be more free, tax-paid 
institutions of higher learning, especially 
covering a greater range of vocational train- 
ing including both trades and professional 
types of work. 


(a) This might result in overcrowding of fields 
and therefore create instead of eliminate unemploy- 
ment. To meet this objection, there should be care- 
ful vocational advice given based on surveys of the 
needs in various vocations and professions so that 
the number going into these fields will supply but 
not oversupply the demand. 

(b) High-school students should be given expert 
advice upon what their capabilities are in order that 
they may not attempt something in which they 
would have no chance of being successful. 

(c) This advice should be given in high school 
because high school is supposed to prepare you for 
life after school. 

(d) Such advice should be based on ambition, in- 
terest, effort, success in school work, personality, in- 
itiative, talent, character, background, cooperation, 
honesty, degree of intelligence. 

(e) Not only the person being advised but the pos- 
sibilities in the field should be considered. 


5. The CCC should be continued to give 
employment to the type of people it is giv- 
ing employment to. 


(a) Besides giving work, it develops good habits. 

(b) The CCC makes possible fine parks, parkways, 
etc., that are constructed by this organization. 

(c) The boys in CCC are given an opportunity to 
learn many things. (There is violent objection here 
on the ground that the boys do not learn any trade 
or anything that will help them later.) However, even 
admitting this, they must learn something worth- 
while and, even if they didn’t, the time spent in a 
CCC camp would be spent in constructive activity 
which would be better than forming habits of lazi- 
ness. 
(d) CCC takes care of a group of people who prob- 
ably would otherwise be unemployed. 


6. Encourage more young men to join 
the army and navy. 

7. The practice (as in Hempstead) of con- 
tacting jobs in the community for students 
ready to graduate should be extended. 
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8. Employment agency service could be 
supplied by schools not only to the gradu. 
ating class but to the alumni. 


(a) The advantages of this would be (1) No charge, 
(2) School would know what you are best suited for, 
(3) Jobs would be more desirable and nearer home. 


g. The employers themselves have a re. 
sponsibility in helping solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. 


(a) Employers should keep wages for citizens and 
aliens at the same level. 

(b) They should shorten working hours without 
shortening daily wage, thus providing work for more 
people. More people would be employed to do the 
same amount of work. 

(c) Married women with husbands working should 
not be given jobs. (This statement provoked a long 
and heated discussion.) 


It seems to me that these excerpts from 
the class’s own record speak for themselves. 
In order to be prepared to meet changes 
with as little difficulty and strain as is pos- 
sible, a person must be broadminded. To 
be ready for inevitable change he must be 
willing to relinquish a tenacious hold on 
old ideas. It seems to me that the approach 
of the youngsters of this class toward prob 
lems which they themselves recognized as 
problems demonstrates this readiness to see 
things straight and honestly, to see things 
in a state of change with a conscious pur 
pose to direct the change into desirable 
paths. 

Whether we like it or not, the world is 
changing; and no one can deny that there 
is room for improvement. Democracy may 
be the hope of the future (indeed my pupils 
would tell you positively that it is); or what- 
ever democracies are left in the world may 
become anachronisms as so many other in- 
stitutions which have outlived their use 
fulness have become. No man knows. 

It is just this fact that makes it vital for 
the schools to send out into the world gen- 
eration after generation of young people 
who can and will and even want to change 
the world which they will find. This is the 
hope of democracy. 





The Sad Story of the Scrabbled 
se is maamveie SCRAPBOOKS 


NCE UPON a time there was a young 
O teacher in the first grade. He was a 
very progressive young man, and he could 
never be satisfied with doing things the same 
old way. No “c-a-t” spells cat, and “d-o-g” 
spells “dog” for him. 

No wonder the children were bored! he 
thought. So when they had their reading 
lesson he let them cut out cute pictures of 
a cat and a dog, and other things, and they 
made beautiful scrapbooks. And at the end 
of the year he had the prettiest scrapbooks 
you ever saw. So he carried them all home 
—he couldn’t bear to throw them away—and 
stacked them on a little shelf in his bed- 
room. 

Now this young man had made a great 
hit with his supervisor because he was a 
very original young man. So next year he 
found himself teaching the fourth grade. 
Now he really had fun! The children were 
older, and they could cut out pictures much 
faster, and paste them in much more artisti- 
cally. So at the end of the year he really had 
a wonderful collection of scrapbooks to 
show. Nobody was surprised at all that he 
jumped that year right into the junior high 
school. 

So he carried all the scrapbooks home (he 
couldn’t bear to throw them away!) and 
put them all around his room, which was 
really getting rather crowded with them. 

But something had happened. The fame 


— 


Epiror’s Note: There are always earnest 
souls who have a tendency to seize upon a 
good idea and let it absorb them, to the 
exclusion of other good ideas. Such a one is 
the hero of this brief burlesque. The author 
teaches Spanish in the Roosevelt High 
School, Washington, D.C. 
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of this young man had got about. All the 
junior-high-school teachers had heard about 
it, and they all started having scrapbooks. 
The English teacher had scrapbooks, and 
the social-science teacher had scrapbooks, 
and the physical-training teacher had scrap- 
books, all full of hands being manicured 
and lovely skins you love to touch, and even 
the math teacher had scrapbooks. All the 
children in the neighborhood were buying 
scrapbooks, and each tried to buy a bigger 
and more beautiful scrapbook than the 
other children had. As far as scrapbooks 
were concerned, the depression was over. 
And all the mamas and papas were howl- 
ing, because when they turned to page 80 
in the magazine to see what happened when 
the gangster pulled his gun, they never 
found out, because Junior had found a just 
lovely picture of a manicure on the other 
side of the page, and had cut it out. 

And when our hero went home from 
school that June, he had so many scrap- 
books that he had to make three trips in 
a car to get them all home. So he stacked 
them one on top of the other on the foot 
of his bed and on the head of his bed (the 
floor was already covered with them, except 
for little channels to get to the bathroom 
and to get to the dresser and to get to the 
door). But he couldn't bear to throw them 
away, they were so lovely, all covered with 
fancy letters and fancy covers. 

And when he got into bed that night, 
after opening his window, he had to crawl 
in between the scrapbooks. 

And that night a big storm came up and 
the wind came rushing in the window. But 
he was dreaming so hard about how to use 
scrapbooks to teach algebra that he didn’t 
hear it. And a great big beautiful scrap- 
book, all filled with lovely pictures of 
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George Washington, and Abraham Lincoln, 
and other big shots came hurtling off the 
top of the bed and hit him bang! in the 
head, and knocked him non compus mentis. 
And then all the scrapbooks from the physi- 
ology classes full of beautiful pictures of 
lovely physiques came hurtling down after 
it, and all the other scrapbooks followed 
suit. 

And when the next day the landlady 
came looking for him, all worried because 
he hadn't been down to breakfast, nor to 
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lunch, nor to dinner, it took her hours and 
hours before she got all the scrapbooks off 
and got to his poor cold corpse. Because 
the scrapbooks were so beautiful, and s0 
unusual, that she kept stopping to look 
through them. 

And when the boys and girls at school 
heard about his sad end, they cut out all 
the newspaper accounts of it, and they 
pasted them in a huge scrapbook, and they 
put it in his coffin. Because they didn’t want 
him to feel lonesome. 


Recently They Said: 


Some Failures for Each Pupil 


Too much early success in the artificial atmos- 
phere of a school means that a child will grow up 
thinking the world is his personal oyster. Eventually 
he is bound to meet failure, and the higher his 
expectations have gone, misled by his “A's”, the 
farther he will fall. A child who is entirely successful 
with a normal amount of work should have more 
work piled on him so that an occasional failure will 
balance his success. Of course consistent failure is as 
bad for the child as consistent success.—DANteL A. 
Prescott, University of Chicago, in Chicago Schools 
Journal. 


Ethics and Teacher Contracts 


I condemn the practice of offering teachers their 
contracts and demanding an immediate reply. This 
is not only bad administrative ethics; it is im- 
moral. . . . These contracts usually come in early 
March or February or even in January. Sometimes 
the teacher is asked to sign her contract immedi- 
ately or leave it. Sometimes she is given a few days 
for her decision; sometimes she is asked whether 
she will sign a contract if it is offered, and she must 
make her decision before she gets the contract. The 
purpose of this procedure is obvious. That early in 
the school year, before vacancies begin to develop 
for the next year, the teachers have no opportunities 
to seek positions elsewhere.—E. E. Fett in Michigan 
Education Journal. 


Consumer Bandwagon 


There is a lot of loose talk about consumer 
education in the schools today and a mad race to 
see which department can monopolize it. Home 


economics, which was probably the first in the field, 
seems to think it belongs to it by right of discovery. 
Social science, which started recently to demand 
preemptory rights on almost everything, is making 
efforts to gather consumer education under its 
aegis. Commercial education has been making a 
bid for it under the name of Junior Business Train- 
ing, and mathematics, English, and science are 
dipping tentatively into the field. All this is fine 
except that each department seems to try to start 
from scratch and to disregard everything that is 
being done by other departments. . . . Here is an 
opportunity for high-school teachers to show that 
they can see beyond petty departmental ambitions 
and that they can work together for the common 
good of the students and of the nation.—E. G. 
BLACKSTONE in Consumer Education Journal. 


Study Your Graduates! 


Each year more than a billion and a half dollars 
is spent to educate some 26 million boys and girls 
in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. Each year almost a million young 
people are graduated from our public high schools. 
Yet though a perfectly enormous sum is spent on 
education, comparatively little, probably less than 
half of one per cent of the educational cost, is 
spent to find out how these young people, our 
future citizens and workers, have fared since leaving 
school. Too little recognition has been given to the 
importance of studying former graduates against 
the background of their educational training and 
guidance, to the need of evaluating the results of 
this training and guidance so as to chart procedures 
that should contribute to better educational and 
occupational adjustment.—ANN PAvaN in Journal of 
Business Education. 





= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —€ 


Edited by THE STAFF 


Martin Dies and his well-known commit- 
tee were invoked by the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America’s Tenth District in a reso- 
lution calling upon Dies to investigate “sub- 
versive propaganda” which is “rife in the 
nation’s schools,” and textbooks containing 
“menacing” material. In quoting this item 
from Advertising Age, the Consumer Edu- 
cation News Letter reprints in the same 
column an item from Advertising and Sell- 
ing, another journal for advertisers, urging 
manufacturers to fill the schools with litera- 
ture propagandizing for their products. The 
headlines of this brace of excerpts carried 
implications about people in glass houses 

. and stone throwing. 


Facts about state superintendents (or com- 
missioners) of education, for 1938, revealed 
by the Advisory Committee on Education: 
In 4 states women held the job. Annual 
salaries, $2,400 to $15,000—in 33 states, 
$5,000 or less. Only 20 states have estab- 
lished professional qualifications for the 
job. In 36 states the chief school officer is 
elected; in 8 he is appointed by the gover- 
nor; and in 8 he is appointed by the state 
board of education. It was found that ap- 
pointed officers were better qualified than 
those elected. 


The Dionne Quintuplets are now begin- 
ning their formal schooling by learning to 
write—on their five new typewriters. 


The eighth edition of Civics as It Should 
Be Taught—Truth About Politics for To- 
morrow’s Americans, has been revised to 
include recent material on civil service and 
proportional representation. This manual 
for teachers is published by the National 
Self Government Committee, 80 Broadway, 
New York. Copies are 10 cents. It contains 


materials to assist civics teachers in conduct- 
ing frank, realistic discussions of politics in 
the classroom. 


What four general and four educational 
books can a teacher read currently with 
most profit? The American Teacher polled 
150 leading educators, compiled the follow- 
ing results: general—The Grapes of Wrath, 
America in Midpassage, Knowledge for 
What? and Days of Our Years; educational 
—The Saber-tooth Curriculum, Reorganiz- 
ing Secondary Education, Emotions and the 
Educative Process, and Freedom and Cul- 
ture. 


“Issues and Problems in Junior-High- 
School Education” is the theme of the 16th 
annual Junior-High-School Conference of 
New York University, March 15 and 16, 
1940. An exhibit of junior-high-school work 
in actual classrooms will be a feature. There 
will be numerous panel sessions. 


Bible education, an elective subject in the 
high schools of Knoxville, Tenn., drew an 
enrolment of 678 pupils in the 1938-39 
school year. It is a church project, initiated, 
financed, and supervised by churches of all 
denominations in the city. A one-year 
course, it offers one-half credit a semester, 
accepted by colleges and universities at face 
value. 


Brawny sprinters were once chosen as tru- 
ant officers in New York City. New eligibil- 
ity standards just announced call for a col- 
lege education. Said Superintendent Camp- 
bell, “We need socially trained officers who 
not only bring the boys back to school but 
also get rid of the reason for their ab- 
sence.” 


(Continued on page 320) 
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War in the Curriculum 


HOULD THE present war be included as a 

part of today’s social-studies content? 
Should it be ignored entirely? To what 
extent should classrooms use radio programs 
which feature news broadcasts of the war, 
particularly when it is known that much of 
the news is the distilled product of Euro- 
pean censorship? Is it advisable to hold 
classroom debates with students taking the 
sides of the contestants? 

Should, and can we, “keep propaganda 
out of the schools”? What should be done 
when the teacher is confronted with evi- 
dence of partiality toward one of the par- 
ticipants in the war? 

Whether or not the social-studies teacher 
would like to ignore the present war, in 
favor of the war of 1812 or the War of the 
Roses—both much more sensible wars which 


are neatly outlined in dozens of teachers’ 
guides—he will find that such subjects as 
air raids, submarine warfare, sinking of 
merchant vessels, are constantly intruding 


into classroom discussions. To eliminate 
war news one would have to eliminate stu- 
dent reports on current events, a long es- 
tablished feature of many social-studies pro- 
grams. 

When a deluge of subject matter such as 
that provided by the present war appears, it 
cannot be ignored. The lives of too many 
people are affected; there are too many 
dramatic features involved. Furthermore, 
outside the classroom the student is bom- 
barded on every side with headlines, news- 
paper pictures, cinema newsreels and radio 
broadcasts as well as heated discussions at 
home. He has every opportunity to make 
decisions which are based on half truth and 
outright propaganda. 

Considerable skill is required of the 
teacher if debates are to be held in the class- 


room, particularly if students are taking the 
side of one or the other of the participants 
in the war. There is the danger of a student 
having the attitude that he must win the 
debate, rather than present the facts availa. 
ble to his side of the argument. There is 
also the chance that a student may crystal. 
lize his views on a given situation because 
he has defended the same point of view 
previously. Discussions in which students 
bring all available information to bear ona 
given problem should be encouraged, pro- 
vided every precaution is taken to invali- 
date the effects of propaganda which may 
have been introduced as evidence. 

The teacher should look with consider 
able suspicion at the time-worn adage, 
“Truth will out... .” Truth may emerge, 
but appearing with it will be such formid. 
able quantities of propaganda that much 
damage can be done. 

The question, Should propaganda be 
kept out of the school? dissolves in the pres- 
ence of a reality. Propaganda is in the 
school. Its presence should be recognized by 
the teacher and it should be dealt with eff- 
ciently and dispassionately. In doing this 
the teacher will simply be taking cognizance 
of a condition which has always obtained as 
far as social-studies content is concerned. 
Bias, intensified in proportion to the degree 
of intensity of the struggle, has become 
propaganda. 

This fact should be recognized by all 
teachers. There is no demand for changed 
teaching method in the social sciences. Pro- 
cedures in the classroom will continue to 
rest solidly upon reliably observed, reliably 
reported, and well-verified fact. But teach- 
ers are required now to be more observant, 
more critical, and more discriminatory than 
ever before, to the end that students them- 
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selves may bring from their classes and into 
their out-of-school lives a critical and dis- 
criminatory attitude—an attitude which will 


395 


permit them to suspend judgment on issues 
colored by propaganda or bias. 
RANSOM ENG 


Theories Versus Practice 


DUCATIONAL theory is at least fifty years 
E ahead of educational practice, say our 
educational leaders. Perhaps so, but that 
hardly justifies the glaring inconsistencies 
of teachers and administrators in secondary 
education. We too often profess to believe 
one thing and practice another; we render 
lip service to glorious educational ideals 
and then ignore them entirely in our daily 
work. 

We profess to believe in democracy—then 
conduct undemocratic classes and teachers’ 
meetings. We say we stand for free speech 
—but refuse to allow teachers to express 
opinions in faculty meetings or pupils to do 
so in classrooms. We orally oppose the regi- 
mentation of dictatorships, but require 
pupils to march quietly by twos. 

We maintain that we encourage self-ex- 
pression, but penalize pupils for talking in 
line or whistling in the corridor. We hold 
that life is more than a matter of marks, 
while we encourage mere erudition by 
giving more marks. We say pupils should 
study what they like, then we proceed to 
cram something down their throats, ra- 
tionalizing that exposure to the “subject” 
does them good. We expect pupils to act 
like adults, but we continue to call them 
“children”. 

We set up student councils for self-gov- 
ernment, but interfere if they have become 


anything other than “rubber stamps”. We 
say we believe in freedom of the press, but 
insist that school publications be “double- 
checked”. 

We say that schools exist for the pupils, 
but require pupils to stand in the rain until 
the “first” bell rings. We insist that the 
function of a thing determines its value and 
then forbid the use of part of the school 
equipment. We admit that the school 
should serve the pupils more than it does, 
but we limit their clubs to one a week and 
chase them out of the building after school 
on other days. 

We argue that a thing must merit the 
support it receives—but we force the pupils 
to attend dry, uninteresting assemblies. We 
insist the right to criticize is a principle of 
democracy, but we refuse to let pupils criti- 
cize us. 

We subscribe to the theory that school 
should be like life itself—then we proceed 
to make it as unnatural as possible. We re- 
peat the golden rule: “Do unto others as 
you would they do unto you”, and then we 
put one-way traffic signs on it in school prac- 
tice. 

We condemn hypocrisy of dictators and 
demagogues while we ourselves remain the 
smuggest hypocrites of all. Isn't it a shame 
we can’t take it? 

EDWARD J. LESSER 


False Alarm 


At noon I chanced to be on Main Street when 
... fire wagons . . . answered a call. Firemen rushed 
into a building only to find there had been a false 
alarm. I thought, “How like my teaching some- 


times. I rush into a piece of work and when | 
make a check up I find there has not been a spark 
of learning, much less a fire."—R. Evizaseru Rey- 
NOLDS in The Oklahoma Teacher. 





SCHOOL LAW REVIEW—™® 
Teacher Tenure and Probation 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Election to tenure before completion of the pro- 
bationary period is invalid. 


A New York State court has reached a decision 
contrary to a previous decision in the case of Frye 
v. School Committees. In 1937 the New York State 
Legislature passed a new tenure act, Section 312b 
of the Education Law, to include certain school dis- 
tricts not covered in the earlier tenure law. A high- 
school principal who was refused a contract for the 
school year of 1938-39 applied to the courts to be 
reinstated, asserting a right to tenure. 

The facts involved follow: 

1. By a written agreement the board of education 
employed the teacher at its high school for the 
year starting July 1, 1931, and for consecutive suc- 
cessive school years up to June 30, 1937 as a prin- 
cipal. 

2. On July 6, 1937 the teacher was appointed at 
an increase in salary for the school year 1937-38 
according to the provisions of the New York State 
Teacher Tenure Act, which became a law on July 
1, 1937. After a probationary period of one year of 
teaching, he would be eligible for consideration for 
permanent tenure. 

§- Prior to April 19, 1938 and before the expira- 
tion of the probationary period, the superintendent 
of schools made a written report to the board of 
education recommending the principal for appoint- 
ment on tenure upon the ground that he had been 
found competent, efficient and satisfactory. 

4. At a meeting held on April 19, 1938 the board 
adopted the report and offered the principal an 
appointment in a notice of appointment dated 
April 26, 1938. The principal accepted the appoint- 
ment. 

5. On June 25, 1938 the principal received from 
the board of education a letter dated June 24, 1938, 
and a copy of resolutions purported to have been 
adopted by the board on June 23, 1938. The reso- 
lutions notified the principal that the offer of ap- 
pointment for the year 1938-39, made to him on 
April 19, 1938, was rescinded by the unanimous 
action of the board, and that the principal's services 
were to be discontinued at the end of the present 
school year. 

The Tenure Statute stated that the following 
conditions lead to tenure: 

1. The service of a full probationary term of one 
school year. 


2. The written report of the superintendent of 
schools to the board of education at the expiration 
of the probationary term, recommending the pro. 
bationer for appointment on tenure. 

3. The appointment, by the board of education, 
on tenure of persons who have met qualifications 
1 and 2. 

The principal contended that his completion of 
the probationary year gave him the protection of 
Section g12a of the Education Law with respect to 
tenure, because the board's offer of the tenure con. 
tract and his acceptance constituted a tenure con. 
tract in anticipation of the end of the probationary 
year, which is valid and may not be rescinded. He 
also contended that his services were not discon. 
tinued on the recommendation of the superinten. 
dent of schools. 

The court held that such a construction of the 
statute was both contrary to its explicit language 
and to its spirit; such a construction would remove 
from the board the safeguards which it was intended 
to have in the selection of its employees before they 
attained the privileges and permanency provided for 
in the Tenure Act. 

The language of the statute itself clearly shows 
that the probationary term must first expire before 
the employee can be recommended for tenure and 
appointed. 

“The recommendation by the superintendent of 
schools and the appointment by the board of edua- 
tion are thus limited to those only who have served 
the full probationary period of one school year 
.. . defined as ‘the period commencing on the first 
day of July in each year and ending on the thir- 
tieth day of June next following’. In the instant 
case neither the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools nor the offer and acceptance of 
an appointment was made ‘at the expiration of the 
probationary period’, as required by law; and as for 
the attainment of tenure status merely by being 
permitted to complete the probationary period, 
‘there would be no need to recommend a permanent 
appointment of those persons . . . found satisfac 
tory’ at the end of the probationary period if the 
mere lapse of the period of time was sufficient.” 

As for the contention that the principal's serv 
ices could be discontinued only upon the recom 
mendation of the superintendent of schools, that 
requirement clearly is intended for those whos 
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services are discontinued during the probationary 
period, for subdivision 1 of the statute states: “The 
service of a person . . . may be discontinued at any 
time during such probationary period on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent.” 

The principal’s services were not discontinued 
during his probationary period, which ended on 
June 30, 1938. 

Whatever rights the principal had acquired by 
reason of the offer and acceptance of an appoint- 
ment was not before the court for adjudication. 
The principal would have an action for damages 
because of breach of contract. 

Matter of High v. Board of Education of North 
Hempstead, 169 Misc. (N.Y. 98 Aug. 22, 1938). See 
Matter of Becker v. Eisner, 277 N.Y. 143, 148. 


Tenure for Substitutes 


Substitute teachers have rights under the tenure 
act. 


In the City of St. Paul a teacher claimed tenure 
of office based on employment from and after Sep- 
tember 1930 to 1935. She was engaged as a “supply 
substitute” to teach the sixth grade. The school 
board classified her as a “supply substitute” or a 
teacher “generally employed to take over the work 
of a regular teacher over long intervals, usually a 
semester or more.” 

As a “supply teacher” she taught continuously, 
with the exception of a week in November 1930, 
during which time she could not teach because of 
changes being made in the schoolroom, up to Janu- 
ary 29, 1933, at which time she was summarily dis- 
charged. The tenure act provided for a probationary 
period of three consecutive years. The plaintiff's 
service period thus constituted a span of two and 
one-half years. 

Thereafter she taught intermittently as a “casual 
substitute”, but nevertheless with substantial con- 
tinuity until June 1935. The board of education 
defined a “casual substitute” as one “subject to call 
for service at any time and for any school in the 
city.” 

The question then to be determined was whether 
the period of service from 1930 to 1935 as a “supply 
substitute” and as a “casual substitute” gave the 
teacher tenure of office. 

The court held that the teacher's employment 
was as “regular” as that of any of the “regular 
teachers”, but “rendering the service”, as to time 
and place was not. She had, however, to keep her- 
self in constant and immediate readiness to go to 
any school whenever ordered by the school authori- 
ties. The very nature of her work was such that she 
could take no other job. The record bespeaks her 
availability at all times, and the board of education 
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made use of her services with substantial continuity. 
The teacher was reemployed after having performed 
the required three years of probationary service, 
and therefore acquired tenure, which was the obvi- 
ous legislative intent of the statute. 

McSherry v. City of St. Paul, Minn. 277 N.W. 
544 (Feb. 4, 1938). Milkes v. City of St. Paul, Minn. 
277 N.W. 541 (Feb. 4, 1938). 


Regular vs. Daily Service 


Regular service, not daily service, fulfills the 
probationary terms of the tenure act. 

A teacher had a contract with her school district 
to teach art twelve days in each month. She had 
served the school board for more than six years 
under substantially identical contracts. The contract 
submitted to her for the school year 1933-34 pro- 
vided for a reduction in her monthly compensation. 

The board contended that the teacher was not a 
tenure teacher and that her employment and salary 
were not protected by the Tenure Law for the rea- 
son that she was a part-time teacher. That is, she 
did not teach classes every school day but only 
twelve days in the month. 

The court held that there was no merit in this 
contention. She was not an occasional teacher, who 
taught intermittently as a substitute or otherwise. 
She was a regular teacher. The law does not re- 
quire that teachers shall teach every day or every 
hour of every day. Such subjects as art or music 
may require fewer hours of teaching. The number 
of hours a teacher shall teach is left to the discre- 
tion of school authorities. 

The teacher was regularly employed, teaching the 
same subject a given number of days per month, 
over a period of years, and must be considered a 
regular teacher. It is conceivable that a curriculum 
might be so designed, with subjects so distributed, 
that no teacher's services would be required more 
than twelve days a month. There is nothing in the 
statute which prevents such teachers from attaining 
tenure status. 

Sherrod v. Lawrenceburg School District et al., 
Ind. 12 N.E. (20) 944 (February 15, 1938). 


Conduct of Teacher 


Conduct unbecoming a teacher, and fraud. When 
a teacher on tenure wilfully misrepresents her finan- 
cial status in attempting to secure a loan, she is 
guilty of “conduct unbecoming a teacher,” and may 
be dismissed if the statute provides for dismissal for 
such conduct. 

Smith v. Carter, 120 N. J. L. 335 199A 12. Af- 
firming 15 N. J. Misc. 143, 188A 455 (April ag, 
1938). 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and ORLIE M. CLEM, Review Editors 


Perspective Made Easy, by Ernest R. Nor- 
LING. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1939. 203 pages, Illustrated, $1.40. 

This text is a simple treatment of line perspec- 
tive for students in freehand drawing. The author 
has provided 271 drawings to supplement the text, 
and in this particular subject the drawings are 
probably more important than the verbal precepts. 
Perpective is not taught as a separate subject of 
instruction (in spite of the tendency toward over- 
specialization)—the book is not a textbook but a 
reference text. The book is organized, however, in 
sequential steps, proceeding from familiar evidence 
to technical applications. 

It is interesting to note that this new presenta- 
tion of a very old system appears at a time when 
there is a return among art students to the princi- 
ples of drawing that were so generally discarded 
by modernists. Perception, we believe now, is de- 
termined in considerable part by social custom— 
we see things as we see them because we have 
learned to see them so. 

We are all familiar, intuitively, with the system 
of perspective Mr. Norling elaborates in this book; 
but it is quite possible that the perspective (or 
lack of it) that is characteristic of the drawing 
habits and seeing habits of artists in some othe: 
remote culture is just as true-to-life as ours. In 
other words, linear perspective is a logical system 
of representation, the grammar of graphic illusion; 
but there may be other systems of representation, 
other languages that convey as much Truth as the 
one most familiar to us. J.C. D. 


Jobs After Forty, by BEULAH AmMipon. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1939. 32 pages, 10 cents. Distributed to 
secondary schools and teachers colleges 
by Silver Burdett Company. 

Assertions and denials concerning the employ- 
ability and opportunities of men and women who 
have attained middle age have appeared in maga- 
zines and elsewhere for two decades. The author 
finds that age is a very real handicap, becoming 
significant for women as early as 35, for men at 
45. The employment policies that underlie such 
tragic conditions are, according to Amidon, mis- 
taken ones; they can and should be corrected. Like 
the other pamphlets of this remarkably valuable 
series, Jobs After Forty is factual, incisively written, 
and convincingly illustrated with graphic repre- 
sentations. 


Our Use of the Land, by AYERS BRInsgR 
with Warp SHEPARD. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. 303 pages, $1.40. 

Our Schools, by Howarp CuMMINGs and 
Everett B. Sackett. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. 216 pages, $1.40. 
The two volumes of The American Way serie 

which are here presented are a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the social-studies field. In the first place, 
they are well-written presentations of American 
problems, and, in the second place, offer a new 
type of textbook organization. 

Current textbooks have been criticized because 
of their inclusion of large numbers of topics, none 
treated adequately. Well-developed units of work 
have met the problem in part, and pamphlets have 
helped to bring live materials to the classroom. These 
volumes serve as a step between the traditional 
textbook and the well-developed “source unit”. 

Our Use of the Land discusses the general prob- 
lem of land use and then goes into the problems 
of the farm land, water, the glass lands, the forest, 
wild life and recreation, minerals, and land plan- 
ning. The material is based on careful study and 
extensive observation of present conditions. The 
vocabulary may offer difficulties to slow ninth 
graders, but the treatment is complete and should 
prove interesting to most high-school students. The 
suggested activities are directed to a study of the 
pupils’ own communities. 

Our Schools probably presents the best inter. 
pretation of education for high-school pupils tha 
this reviewer has had the pleasure of reading. The 
activities suggested add to the pupil's understand- 
ing of education in his own community and may 
be used to develop units of work which go beyond 
this particular study. 

Both books are full of pictorial statistics and 
word pictures, and their photographs are well 
selected, though placed for the convenience of the 
printer rather than the pupil. J.C. A. 


Adventuring in Art, by KATHRYN DEAN LEE. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1939. 224 pages, Illustrated, $1.68. 
Writing for secondary-school students and older 

persons just taking up the study of art, the author 

proposes to outline creative, appreciational, and 
functional experiences in art through which the 
student will learn to understand the way an artist 
thinks and works. The book is designed as a text 
(and there are few texts of a general nature in this 
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“Rapid and recent changes in the world situation create a definite need for 
reliable, factual material concerning the present international conflict.” 


Educational Policies Commission’s 
“American Education and the War in Europe” 


for classroom, assembly, discussion groups—wherever the far-reaching move- 
ments of contemporary world events are studied. 


THE SOUND OF HISTORY 


ESS ' Then Came 
oe) §«3«— War: 1939 


THEN 
CAME WAR: 193 
torres ane ~T4cevcte 
rTiMER DAVIS 


A dramatic, yet scholarly and impartial re- 

cording of the events preceding the declara- 

ee tions of war on September 3. The voices of 

; : CHAMBERLAIN, DALADIER, and 

HITLER, in historic speeches recorded 

from short-wave broadcasts, are an impor- 

tant part of the script. The factual com- 

An ments which supply continuity are impar- 

\\ tial, unprejudiced, reasoned, yet electric in 

\ their effect. Here is a new teaching instru- 

\ ment which in addition to supplying a vivid 

: , account of a world crisis, brings to the study 
of history a new realism and significance. 





With notes on educational use by THEN CAME WAR: 1939 
Alexander J. Stoddard 


Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia and Making. . 
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310 The CLEARING House 
subject) but it manages to appear less forbidding ticipation in high-school life, high-school spirit, and Act 
than some textbooks and will have claim to a place school regulations. This pamphlet deserves wide C 
on library shelves and other places where it will use, both in connection with guidance groups and t 
invite the interest of beginners in art. with class study. 4 
The illustrations were drawn largely from work vi 
by junior-high-school pupils and were chosen be- . cn 
se in experimental editions of the text, these Pottery of the Ancients, by Eizien E. Sriuzs, ome 
: pe geet —_ New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 130 avai 
drawings appealed to and inspired pupils of the | 
. pages, Illustrated, $2.50. able 
same age. “To them they represented a goal that ren iatt E : h 
. : bs Ordinarily illustrations enhance the text. In this the 
they themselves might attain or even surpass. x r , 
rig aan R book, the illustrations, excellent half-tones and some wav 
This is an earnest of the author's intention to : : ed 
: acd : : : line drawings, seem rather tame compared to the 4 
present a text in which art is not on high stilts ; i . —p hi 
eae quality of the text. For Miss Stiles, writing a book _ 
but down within reach. The text will not fit every iia d 
; : , for young people, has distilled out of the factual = 
school’s requirements, even with the possible adap- 7 . f 
ia a ; ; information about pottery some of the details cer- e | 
tations; but it is a commendable piece of work and : : cext 
likely to be popular. J.C. D. tain to interest her readers and has set these down 
with a skill in writing almost as refined as the skill thos 
, P , of the artists whose work she tells about. Pre- sche 
Making Good in High School, by Suirtey sumably the cost of the illustrations has made the | 
A. HAMRIN and Lots McCoLLock. Bloom- hook a rather expensive one on the cost per page boo 
ington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, pac. of | 
1939. 94 pages, 48 cents. The treatment of Greek and Roman ceramic peo 
This booklet is addressed to the high-school- seems inadequate—Tanagra is not mentioned, and to-t 
entering pupil and is expressed in his language. here is no picture of the figurines that delight tric 
Each of the eighteen brief sections deals with a young people because of their delicate intimacy. ap 
specific adjustment that the pupil should make in- The book deserves fifty pages more of the distin. up 
telligently and willingly if he understands the guished textual material the author writes. 
meanings and necessities that underlie it. Especially dra 
effective are the chapters dealing with studies, par- J. Cc. D. elat 
) — 
+ oom 
i 
ENGLISH, YouR OBEDIENT SERVANT 
Advanced Book 
HATFIELD-MILLER-Mcl NTOSH-SMITH-GOODRICH 
\ With this book is completed in three complementary series— 
English Activities, Junior English Activities, Senior English Ac- 
tivities—a forwardlooking, modern, entirely practical English 
program for grades two to twelve. 
: ° ° ° —— ° . 
In this book for high school seniors and juniors, the idea of English 
as a genuine training ground for social competence is broadly 
outlined, with less of the pees formal, more of the essentially 
practical aspects of English, wherein sound speech and effective 
written expression are developed for their personal, social, and 
; business values in the after-school world. Its Units sweep the 
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) “d for leisure and profit, application for jobs, etc. 
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Activity Book for School Libraries, by Lu- 
ciLE F. Farco. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. 208 pages, $2.50. 
The reviewer is very tardy in presenting this 

review, but then the publishers were very tardy 

and so was the author—this book should have been 
available ten years ago. Shout Hosanna! it is avail- 
able now, and its influence will be perceptible across 
the country for the next decade. If this seems ex- 
travagant praise, it is not. It is merely to acknowl- 
edge frankly that a book that tells explicitly about 
things to do invariably counts more with teachers 
and librarians than a solemn, logical presentation 
of philosophy and principles. (The author's earlier 
text, The Library in the School, is widely used by 
those who want to learn the general principles of 
school library organization and administration.) 
This is not a text for pupils but rather a hand- 
book for librarians and teachers. It is not another 
of those pesky books on library instruction, which 
prostitute the library to the level of subject-matter- 
to-be-learned. It is instead an idea book, a bag-of 
tricks (using this phrase in a favorable connotation), 

a prospectus for adventures of the kind that make 

up more and more of learning and teaching. 

The book is illustrated with occasional line 
drawings by Helen Gleason; they are lively drawings, 
elaborations based on the familiar stick figures. If 


the book were for pupils, the drawings would be 
more appropriate. I wish the illustrations had been 
photographs, good photographs of pupils engaged 
in library activities. The half-tones would have 
cost more, of course; but the cost of the book, in 
view of the assured sale, would have entitled us to 
expect a little more for our money. Also, many of 
us would be happier if the references were given in 
the form that publishers conventionally use instead 
of the specialized form librarians use on catalog 
cards, skimping on capitals, eschewing italics. 
J.C. D. 


The Development of Education in the 
Twentieth Century, by Aportpn E. 
Meyer, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939, 406 pages. 

For the first time a history of education dealing 
with the developments of the last forty years, de- 
signed, in the author’s words, to give “a bird's 
eye glimpse of the recent educational past”, is now 
available for the general student of education. 
Meyer has divided his text into three parts: 

(1) The philosophies and accomplishments of 
educational leaders and experimental schools both 
here and abroad. 

(2) A survey of other developments in the past 
four decades—namely, the scientific movement, the 








Two new and important books 


| YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Smith 


Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of those economic problems they will face 


as workers and wage earners: income budgeting, proper use of credit, buying insur- 
ance, investing, etc., etc. This new book has the same carefully planned treatment to 


be found in Smith's Economics. $1.96 


ECONOMICS 


Smith 


Interest and clearness are two fundamental qualities of this book. It makes econom- 


ics interesting by finding the factors common to it and to everyday living ; by employ- 
ing apt illustrations from the pupil's daily experience. Revised Edition. $1.68 


330 West 42nd Street 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 
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psychological movements, the individualization of 
teaching procedures, adult education here and 
abroad, and experiments at the college level. 

(3) Historical treatments of education in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia, and 
the United States. 

Professor Meyer's most significant contribution 
lies in those sections of the book in which the work 
of the progressive schools and educators abroad is 
described. The reviewer is looking forward eagerly 
to the time when a description of the educational 
systems of our nearest neighbors, Canada, Mexico 
and the Latin Americas, will be included in such 
a book as this one. Jesse Dossick 


Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal 
People, by J. E. WALLACE WALLIN. Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1939. 
ix + 296 pages, $3. 

This is a case-book for the use of students of 
mental hygiene, child psychology, sociology, per- 
sonality development, and educational psychology. 
It is chock-full of factual autobiographies of per- 
sonality maladjustments gathered from intellectually 
normal and superior individuals. These concrete 
illustrations of the many types of fears, conflicts, 
worries and maladjustments are of practical value 
to parents, teachers, and mental hygienists. Out of 

















ScHooL LIBRARY 
MANAGEMENT 


MARTHA WILSON 


these studies there emerge various methods of 
adjustment adopted by individuals in overcoming 
their difficulties. 

In many courses of mental hygiene, the lectures 
and discussions are devoid of concrete, illustrative 
materials. This volume will be of especial value in 
supplementing and vitalizing typical textbook and 
lecture presentations of the principles of normal 
and abnormal development and the discussions of 
various mental mechanisms. The specific organiza. 
tion of these materials lends itself for use in con- 
nection with the problem-solving and project meth- 
ods of teaching. Guiding questions and selected 
references facilitate such use of the case-histories. 

CHARLES E. SKINNER 


American Junior Red Cross School Corre- 
spondence. Washington: The American 
National Red Cross, 23 pages. 

International School Correspondence of the 
Junior Red Cross. Paris: League of Red 
Cross Societies, 48 pages. 

To help youths and adults to appreciate the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man has been a consistent 
policy and program of the International Red Cross. 
Since the close of the World War, often against 
overwhelming odds, the promotion of international 
correspondence among youths of many lands has 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


By MARTHA WILSON 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Rewritten by ALTHEA M. CURRIN 
169 Pages Cloth 
The sixth edition of this standard text has been completely rewritten to 
meet the changing needs in school libraries. It covers in detail everything one 
needs to know about starting and managing a school library. This new edition 


contains an added section that will be particularly useful to principals who 
wish to initiate a library and choose a librarian. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Postpaid $1.25 
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been an important part of this broader adventure. 

The opportunities for and advantages of such 
correspondence is effectively set forth in the first of 
the pamphlets here reviewed. The exchange of let- 
ters is supplemented by exchanges of pictures, dolls, 
and other objects between schools and individuals. 

The second booklet contains letters, translated 
whenever necessary into French and English, and 
reproductions of pictures, drawings, and emblems 
that have been exchanged among the children of 
countries of which some are now or have been 
more or less seriously estranged politically. 

At a time when heightening nationalism may en- 
danger the broadly humanitarian program of 
American schools, every effort should be made to 
support all earnest efforts to save our youth from 
the distortions of unfounded prejudices and hatreds. 
Participation in the Junior Red Cross correspond- 
ence projects offers one very effective method of 
maintaining our equilibrium in the years that lie 
ahead. 


Child Labor Facts, by GERTRUDE F. ZIMAND. 
New York: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1939. 37 pages, 25 cents. 

Teachers have fundamental interest in the status 
of child labor in their local communities and in 
the nation as a whole. In this little pamphlet are 
presented the facts concerning the changes since 
1938 in the employment of minors of less than 18 
years of age, an explanation of the character and 
dangers of the types of work being done by these 
young people, and a compendium of federal and 
state labor legislation. It should be very widely read 
and studied by intelligent men and women of good 
will. 


For a Better Teacher Examination System. 
New York: New York Teachers Guild, 
1939. Mimeographed. 

This report represents the result of a two-year 
study by the Guild’s Examinations Committee. The 
Guild has consistently advocated the merit system; 
for its attainment the teacher-examination system 
is obviously of key importance. 

The Committee here sets forth recommendations 
for liberalizing some aspects of the Board of Ex- 
aminers’ practices in regard to crediting, coun- 
seling, and informing failing candidates of reasons 
for failure. It suggests more adequate staffing of 
the Board and the release of one member each year 
to visit schools, improvements in publicity, con- 
tinuous research, better organization of schedules, 
and greater emphasis on the character and qualities 
of applicants. 

The main body of the report contains critical 
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CITIZENSHIP 


by 
Whittaker and Jamison 


A New Text for the Junior High 
School that Teaches Citizenship 
by the Experience Method 


Here’s a book that outmodes the teaching 
of civics primarily as a “book” subject. 
The heart of the course is a rich array of 
exercises and activities. They make of 
good citizenship a vital code to be prac- 
ticed in home and school as well as to be 
~ os for with the coming of adult- 


The text material is exceptionally com- 
plete, and is vigorously and pungently 
written. 


An especially valuable chapter is that on 
propaganda and ways to recognize and 
combat it. 


If you wish to consider this text for 
class use, write us for a sample. 


Webster Publishing Co. 


St. Louis Dallas San Francisco 
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READING DIFFICULTY: 


7th-grade placement on 
Stanford Achievement Test 


INTEREST RATING: 
“‘Superior,”” according to 
the Lewerenz Formula 
The author of SOCIETY IN ACTION is one of 


those rare persons who can write for children. This 
is a guidebook for pupils, covering a modern social- 
studies course from the 7th through the 9th grades. 
Yet the reading difficulty throughout is that of only 
7th-grade placement. When you have read the infor- 
mal introductions to the units in this book, the fasci- 
nating problems they present for class discussion, and 
the activity programs developed, you will agree with 
the interest rating of “Superior” which it has been 


SOCIETY 
in ACTION 


By Helen Halter 


Here are some 50 curriculum units for an integrated 
3-year social-studies course in grades 7-9. In the aver- 
age school, about 8 of these units are covered each 
semester. Where only a one-year course in civics or a 
similar social-studies subject is desired, any 16 units 
in this flexible book may be selected. For this purpose, 
the 25 “Our Community” units are exceptionally popu- 
lar. 


For retarded classes 
in senior high 


They are called variously “Modifieds,” “non-aca- 
dems,” “slows” and “retarded.” And on the senior- 
high-school level, teachers complain about the dearth 
of books that are mature enough for them, but at the 
same time are written in a simple and entertaining 
style that will fit their comprehension. Here is such 
a book! It will win the interest and quicken the per- 
formance of these pupils on any high-school level 
through the twelfth grade. We can’t prove that in 
detail in this space—but if you order a copy on ap- 


proval, the book will prove it! 
30-day approval 


List price, $1.66 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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analyses of the written examinations, personal tests, 
teaching tests, interview tests, and the rest. It is a 
statesmanlike, constructive, cooperative effort to im. 
prove the educational personnel of the great New 
York City school system. 


The Teacher and Civil Liberty, by Wnu- 
LIAM A. WetTzEL. Cambridge: Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
1939- 59 pages. 

This essay on the relation of public education to 
the orderly processes of democracy, prepared in 
observance of the One Hundred Fiftieth Anniver. 
sary of the birth of the Nation under the Constitu- 
tion, is from the scholarly pen of a true elder states- 
man of secondary education. 

“The first obligation of the American secondary. 
school teacher,” he asserts, “is to develop within 
himself an emotionalized intelligence toward de. 
mocracy.” 

Through skepticism, analysis, and understanding 
we are to aid in setting our own house in order, in 
perfecting our democratic life and so keeping 
bright before the world the flame of the torch 


which the Goddess of Liberty holds in her hands. 


After setting forth his conception of democracy 
and its orderly processes and the function of public 


| education, Dr. Wetzel discusses freedom to think 





and to express thought, freedom to assemble and 
participate in public affairs, the right to choose 
and practice a vocation, and obedience to law as 
heritages to be earned over and over again by 
each generation of children with the aid of teach- 
ers who themselves express in their own lives an 
emotionalized intelligence toward these rights and 
duties. In these general and rather dissatisfyingly 
abstract terms, Dr. Wetzel defines the teacher's civil 
liberty and so closes an otherwise concretely helpful 
and inspiring essay. 


Guide for Visitors on Some Highlights of 
the Work and Organization of the Evan- 
der Childs High School, New York City. 
26 pages, mimeographed. 

This booklet, described by its title, may well 
serve as a model for faculties of larger high schools 
to which many interested visitors come. Principal 
Alpern contributes a foreword setting forth the 
spirit and character of the institution. Sections deal 
with the many organizations and administrative 
devices and educational procedures that should in- 
terest the visitor. They range from the three special 
schools—honor, experimental, and adult—to leader- 
ship, grouping, mathematics for the non-mathe- 
matical, guidance, and the rest. It is truly an in- 
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spiring array of intelligently planned and effectively 
executed adaptations to the multi-phased challenge 
to the school under modern city conditions. 


Those Who Influence and Those Who Are 
Influenced by Discussion, by Ray H. 
Simpson. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 89 pages. 

It is often asserted that most persons are un- 
changed by discussions, except perhaps to become 
more deeply set in their convictions and feelings. 
On the contrary, it is equally often maintained 
that by participation in discussions a person learns 
to be tolerant, to cooperate, to appreciate new view- 
points, to stabilize his emotional life, “to test in 
the crucible of the thinking of others the opinions 
that one holds”, and broadens his knowledge and 
gains new skills. 

The investigator has here limited himself to dis- 
cussion situations in which the purpose of the group 
is to select from possible solutions to a problem, 
that solution which seems to the group to be best 
or most acceptable. He undertakes to devise and 
apply tests of the success of the individual in get- 
ting the group to adopt his point of view (immedi- 
ate group influence), and to change basically the 
viewpoints of other members of the group (per- 
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sisting individual influence). He then correlates 
his findings for each type of influence with indi- 
vidual characteristics. 

Many of his findings are negative. Several con. 
clusions, however, are most challenging: “The 
chances are about 99 in 100 that a positive rela. 
tion exists between radicalism and immediate group 
influence”; there is a tendency for those who are 
most influential in discussion to be themselves least 
influenced by the discussion. 


Secondary Education and Life, by CHARLEs 
A. Prosser. Inglis Lecture for 1939. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
In the Inglis Lecture for 1939, Dr. Prosser seeks 

an answer to the age-old question: What should 

the secondary school teach in order to prepare 
youths for the better performance of the job called 
life? 

The answer that he develops is not age-old, but 
it differs little, it seems to the reviewer, from that 
which he gave at the Bristol County Teachers As- 
sociation Convention at Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
in 1911. For almost half of his address, he belabors 
those faithful old whip horses, college entrance re- 
quirements and formal discipline. He seeks to make 
sharp the contrast between “college preparatory” 
subjects and “life-education” subjects. He contrasts 
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SOCIAL by a course so interesting that the 8 ot ang as 
eriod to end. The superintendent said that there shou 
LANGUAGE * more junior-high-school textbooks of the high caliber 
of SOCIAL LANGUAGE. 


List price, $1.39 If you now have, or plan to have an introductory, 
eneral or exploratory language course, examine 

30-da SOCIAL LANGUAGE. If your school cannot offer such 

y a course, a copy of this book is valuable as a reference 

approval manual and source of materials for each teacher of 


foreign language and each teacher of English. 
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“The 80%” is a symbol. It stands for the great majority of pupils, who will 





RLES be short-changed educationally by formal or “drill” mathematics. They will 
2am- be short-changed equally by mere “simplified” mathematics. They will never 
)39- be enthusiastic about either type of work. They need mathematics that is pre- 
seeks sented in terms of their present interests, and that deals with their future per- 
ould sonal and social problems as citizens. A course that backs up the work these 
pare pupils do in social-studies, consumer, and home-economics courses not only 
alled will teach them mathematics, but at the same time will do its part to make 
them better citizens. The five Boyce-Beatty Units encourage pupils to develop 
, but their powers of quantitative thinking in major areas of consumer problems and 
that citizenship. On the 7th to 9th grade level, they are for both “the 80%” and 
s As “the 20%.” On the senior-high level they are exceptionally effective for retarded 
setts, classes. 
abors 
Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 


ory" of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


FINANCE UNIT 


The mathematics problems of the family as a consumer unit are the chief 
subject of the FINANCE UNIT—The Financial Relationships of Chil- 
dren to Parents. Following are the titles of the 8 chapters: “How Much Do 
You Cost Your Parents?” “Why a Successful Home Must Be Run According 
to Some Financial Plan” “What Different Families Can Afford to Buy” “What 
Makes People Live Beyond Their Means?” “How We Can Plan Our Own Ex- 
penditures” “Our Responsibilities In Helping to Make the Family Income 
Purchase as Much as Possible” “How Families Protect Their Funds (Bank- 
ing)” and “How Insurance Protects the Financial Future.” (List price of this 


Unit, 74¢) 











HEALTH UNIT 


The mathematics work in the HEALTH 
UNIT—The Economics of Health, is 
developed largely around the central theme 
of buying health. The bulk of this Unit 
deals with the buying of medical and health 
services, private and public; the relation to 
health of the food, clothing, and housing 
that we buy; our extravagant buying for 
health as a result of misleading advertising ; 
etc. (List price of this Unit, 84¢) 


LEISURE UNIT 
In the LEISURE UNIT—The Eco- 


nomics of Leisure Activities, the mathe- 
matics exercises are centered around the 
purchasing of the myriad accessories of our 
leisure pursuits—and, in fact, the purchasing 
and financing of the leisure activities them- 
selves. That includes instalment buying of 
cars, radios, etc.; planning and buying food 
for parties; how to handle money and keep 
accounts for group affairs, etc. List price 
of this Unit. 84¢) 


Also in this Series: Geometry Unit, 96c, Drill Unit, 85c 
30-day approval—20% disc. 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


2. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


3. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


4. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


5. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official Or- 
gan of the National Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching, the Na- 
tional Council on Elementary Science, 
and the Science Association of the 
Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $.......... for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 
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Subscription rates: U. S., one year, $2.50, 
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the immediate application of learning which typi- 
fies apprenticeship training with the school learning 
that he remembers from his early professional life, 
and then proposes as “new” subjects and activities 
the type of thing that many progressive high schools 
have been teaching for a quarter of a century. 

Doubtless practice lags so far behind theory that 
the warmed-over contents of Dr. Prosser’s 1911 lec- 
ture still are ahead of conventional practice. Never- 
theless, the reviewer is disappointed that Charles 
A. Prosser did not seize the opportunity afforded by 
the Inglis Lecture to break new ground. 


Secondary Education in a Democracy, by 
Joun R. SHANNON. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1939. 140 pages, 
$2, mimeoprinted. 

The author has prepared this text for college 
classes. It consists of a thoroughly sound sequence 
of chapters: Basic Assumptions; Problems Growing 
Out of Uncertainty of Objectives in Education; His- 
tory of American Secondary Schools; Problems 
Growing Out of Types and Sizes of Secondary 
Schools; The Adolescent Child; Individual Differ- 
ences Among Secondary-School Pupils; The High- 
School Curriculum; Extracurriculum Activities; and 
Education as Guidance. 

The author's treatment is frank, positive, sane, 
pointed, and occasionally humorous. The problems 
that he poses must cause many students to examine 
their preconceptions. 


A Conspectus of Examinations in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, by Sir 
Puivip Harrtoe, K.B.E., C.LE., with the 
assistance of GLapys Roserts. Interna- 
tional Institute Examinations Enquiry. 
St. Martin’s Street, London: Macmillan 
and Company, Ltd. 182 pages, 3s. 6d. 
This book gives a comprehensive view of the ex- 

amination system in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland on the basis of data gathered during 1934- 
36. The main purposes are informational and pre- 
sent (a) knowledge areas covered by Free Place Ex- 
aminations, main secondary examinations, and uni- 
versity degree examinations; (b) name of the author- 
ity holding the examination, together with the place 
where the examination is held, plus prerequisites 
and purposes of the examination. 

If the reader desires to discover the nature of the 
examinations used he should not read this book, for 
only in several instances (air pilot, motor driver) is 
there given any indication of the nature of the ex- 
aminations. However, for its purpose it is a very 
worthwhile and valuable document. 


Eart R. GABLER 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 303) 


The second national Conference on Con- 
sumer Education will be conducted by the 
Institute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., April 1 


to 3, 1940. 


Dr. Edward Reich, of Newtown High 
School, Elmhurst, N.Y., has been elected 
editor of Consumer Education Journal by 
the directors of the Consumer Education As- 
sociation. The new journal is being pub- 
lished only four times this school year by 
the new Association, but plans call for eight 
monthly issues during 1940-41. Next issue 
published will be the February number. 


The 12-month plan of paying teachers’ 
salaries is now used by more than one-third 


of the country’s city school systems, accord- 


ing to the Educational Research Service. 
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Journalism courses are built around stu. 
dent publications in 118 Michigan high 
schools, reports the Michigan Council of 
High School Journalism Advisers following 
a State-wide questionnaire. In the 274 high 
schools reporting publications there are a 
total of 369 weeklies, bi-weeklies, magazines, 
yearbooks, and school pages in town papers. 
Of the 118 schools offering journalism 
courses, 79 give full credit. 


A New Citizens’ Celebration, honoring 
all boys and girls who had become 21 years 
of age during the year, was held recently by 
the Roanoke, Va., City Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Michigan citizens don’t like the State's 
recent $5,000,000 cut in the public-school 
appropriation, according to a poll of public 
opinion. The cut was condemned by 68% 
of those replying; and 76% were in favor of 
a tax increase to restore the former school 
budget. 














An ecological survey of man A 
and his society 


175 pp. $1.85 
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The Science in Modern Living Series 


We like to talk about these new basic science books. With their slant on the social 
and economic significance of science, we feel that they are among the most important 
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